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to who shall represent the United States, 
Mr. Castle stated. The United States feels 
that, having suggested the plan it cannot 
very well drop out and say that it washes 


Is Only Temporary 


President Is Declared Not to’ 
Have Considered Revision 
Of War Payments Upon a 
Permanent Basis 





The United States will send a repre- 


sentative to the conference to be called 
by Great Britain to settle the unfinished 
details of the Hoover debt holiday plan, 
according to an oral statement July 8 by 
the Acting Secretary of State, William R. | 
Castle Jr., made in reply to inquiries. 


No decision has yet been reached as 


its hands of the whole thing, he added, 
and someone will be sent more as an ob- 
server. 
Scaling Down of Debts 

Mr. Castle also gave an oral explana- 
tion of his statement of July 7 in which 
he had referred to President Hoover's 
consideration of a scaling down of war 
debts on the basis of capacity to pay. He, 
stated that he had been misunderstood 


on this point, and that the President had | 


considered this only as a _ temporary 
measure. A subsequent formal statement 
issued by Mr. Castle follows in full text: 


The President has at no time either | 


proposed or considered any permanent re- 
vision of the foreign, debt settlements. 
The subject has been considered solely 
in the aspect of relief to the temporary 
conditions created by the whrld wide de- 
pression. 

“The integrity of these agreements has 
been constantly upheld during the entire 
negotiations. 
are fully stated in the President's an- 
nouncement of June 20 and the course 
of negotiations given by me _ yesterday 
contained no other implication.” 

Time of Application 


Questioned as to how the plan of debt 


suspensions is to be put into effect, and | 


whether or not it will be put into effect 
by July 15, Mr. Castle stated orally that 
did not know exactly. He stated that he 
had no doubt the various nations would 
want to make the plan effective before 
July 15, because no one knows if Ger- 
many will be able to make the Young 
Plan payments by that time. 

Asked if the negotiations with France 
had been closed in time to help the situa- 
tion in Germany, Mr. Castle replied that 
he thought they had been terminated in 
time to prevent a financial default. Mr. 
Castle said the German Government, ac- 
cording to published reports, is making 
every effort to work out some kind of 
solution which will improve the situation. 
In getting industrialists together Ger- 
many is taking a strong stand, he said. 


Background of Proposal 


The detailed steps by which President | 


Hoover worked out his debt holiday plan 
and negotiated its acceptance from the 
other interested nations, was outlined by 
the Acting Secretary of State, William R. 
Castle Jr., in an address broadcast over 
the National Broadcasting System July 8. 

The chief purpose of the President's 
plan, Mr. Castle stated, was to give Ger- 
many an opportunity to put her house in 
order. Germany, he stated, has promised 
to use the money for budgetary purposes 
and not for military expenditures. 

Mr. Castle's address follows in full text: 

In all discussions of the President's plan 
for the remission for one year of pay- 
ments on all intergovernrfental obliga- 
tions, the thing to remember, aside from 
the broad purpose of the plan, is its sim- 
plicity and its directness. No definition 
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Postal Revenues 
Show Less Decline 





June Decrease Smaller Than in 
Previous Months 


‘ Business conditions were better in June 
than in any of the preceding 11 months, 
if the receipts of 50 selected post offices, 
located in some of the largest cities in 
the United States, may be taken as @ 
gage of the general economic situation, 
according to an oral statement July 8 at 
the Post Office Department. 

The decrease in total postal receipts 
reported by all of these offices was smaller 
in June of this year, as compared to the 
same month last year, than it has been 
in any of the previous 11 months thus 
compared, it was stated. 

Twelve of the 50 offices reported in- 
creases in June receipts over those of the 
same month in 1930, whereas all of these 
offices reported decreases for May, 1931, 
as compared to May, 1930, according to 
the statement. 
~ Postal receipts of the offices represented 


altogether a decrease of $1,513,527.12 in! 


June below June in 1930, whereas this de- 
crease for May was about three times as 
great, or $3,526,505.56, it was pointed out. 

Monthly decreases in postal receipts at 


the 50 selected offices, as compared with | 


the same period of the previous year, are 
shown as follows: 

June, 1930, 4.52; July, 1930, 7.94; August, 
1930, 11.54; September, 1930, 5.84; October, 
1930, 9.69; November, 1930, 13.27; Decem- 
ber, 1930, 5.43; January, 1931, 9.40; Feb- 
ruary, 1931, 10.36; March, 1931, 7.07; April. 
1931, 10.37; May, 1931, 11.24; June, 1931, 
5.41. 

Thus it readily may be seen that June, 
1931, receipts represented a smaller de- 
cline than did those of any of the previ- 
ous eleven months. 


The tabular statement of postal re- 
ceipts in 50 selected offices for June, 
1931, as issued by the Department 
will be printed in full tert in the issue 
of July 10. 
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Private Holdings, Survey Reveals 


MERICAN investments abroad at the, 
end of 1930 totaled about $15,000,000,- 
000, according to a study of the balance of 
international payments of the United 
States in 1930, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce as of July 9. The 
net yield or income from long-term in- 
vestments abroad, other than direct in- 
vestments, is estimated at $428,558,000; 
while the income derived from direct in- 
vestments abroad is estimated at $397,- 
518,000. 

The survey discloses “a number of 
striking reversals of world trends in trade 
and finance, the measurement of which 
is obviously a matter of vital interest in 
all quarters of our economic community,” 
Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, states in the foreword to the 
study. which appears as Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 761. 


“Significant Revelations” 


Dr. Klein refers to the more significant 
revelations made by the study as those 
having to do with “the unparalleled use 
made of the 1930 opportunity by foreign 
debtors to Americans to repay, at dis- 
counts, obligations held here; the per- 
sistence of huge foreign travel expendi- 
and the 
increase in this country’s 
monetary gold stocks under conditions 
which usually are deemed unfavorable.” 

International commodity movements 


Business Sentiment 
Shows Improvement 


'President’s Committee Is In- 
formed Many Cities Are 
Taking More Optimistic 
Attitude on Conditions 


Although actual improvement has not 
been noted in every instance, a more op- 
|timistic view of the economic situation 
has appeared in the majority of 30 locali- 
ties throughout the country from which 
statements have just been received, ac- 
cording to reports made public July 8 by 
|the President's Emergency Committee for 
Employment. 

Several cities find business and employ- 
ment unchanged, and in a few, notably 
Denver and Salt Lake City, distinctly un- 
favorable factors have developed. The re- 
ports show they are somewhat exceptional. 


Effect of World Developments 
Among the cities in which sentiment has 


showed a sharp decline, according to the | 
Total merchandise exports de- | 


bulletin. 
clined 27 per cent in 1930 and aggregate 


imports declined 30 per cent from the! 


1929 total, attributable partly to the lower 
commodity prices, it is stated, the quan- 
tity decline being only 19 per cent on ex- 
ports and 15 per cent on imports. 


The Three ‘Visibles’ 


The three “visibles” of American for- 
eign trade are cited as merchandise, gold 
and silver. Merchandise exports are given 
as totaling $3,843,000,000 and imports as 
$3,061,000,000. Exports of silver were $54,- 


157,000 and imports $42,761,000. Gold ex-| 
ports during 1930 were $115,967,000 and/| 


gold imports $396,054,000. 


Our international turnover last vear was 
about $1,500,000,000 monthly, William L. 
Cooper, Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, declares in an 
introduction to the study. “As many of 
the figures are necessarily estimates,” he 
comments, “some of the results cannot 


attain any official standard of accuracy.” 

The compilation and analysis of the data 
resented in the survey are credited as 
very largely the work of Dr. Ray O. Hall, 
until recently assistant chief of the Fi- 


nance and Investment Division. 


The foreword contributed by Assistant | 


Secretary Klein follows in full text: 
‘Invisible’ Factors 


The international economic relations of 
the United States concern, not simply the 
mer- 
chandise, but also those equally impor- | 
tant, but far less widely understood items 
so- 


much discussed interchanges of 


of services, loans, and 
called “imponderables” 
A detailed study 
presented herewith. 


other 
“invisibles.’ 


many 
and 


This is the ninth successive year for | 
has 


which the Commerce Department 
prosecuted such a _ study, benefited by 
methods of increasing precision and by 


widening cooperation of the financial and 


commercial institutions most importantly 
concerned. 


The 1930 survey of the American bal- 
ance of international payments, covering 
as it does a period marked by world de- 


ot all such factors is 








_ Drops 10 Per Cent 


Amount on July 1 Lower Than 
In Any Year Since 1923, 


Survey Discloses 


| 


ib bere acreage of cotton in cultivation 
in the United States on July 1 was 
10 per cent less than the acreage on July 
1 last year, and was lower than the 
planted acreage of any year since 1923, 
the Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
ment July 8. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The acreage of cotton in cultivation 
in the United States on July 1 is esti- 
mated by the Crop Reporting Board to 
be 41,491,000 acres, which is 10 per cent 
less than the acreage on July 1, 1930, 11.8 
per cent less than in 1929, and 149 per 
cent below the record acreage of 48,730,- 
000 planted in 1926. The acreage as esti- 
mated this year is lower than the 
planted acreage of any year since 1923. 
All States, except Florida, show 
smaller acreages than in 1930. The 
acreage in Texas is estimated at 92 per 
cent of last year. North Carolina and 





| 
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Red Cross Explains 
Its Inability to Aid | 
Children of Miners. 


Chairman Payne Says Relief 
Is Confined to Disasters 
Falling Within Class Due 
To ‘Act of God’ 


Replying to a plea from the Governor 
Pennsylvania, Gifford Pinchot, for aid 

destitute children of unemployed 
| Pennsylvania miners, in whose minds, the 
| Governor said, communists are “engraft- 
ing bitterness towards American institu- 
tions,” John Bhrton Payne, chairman of 
the American Red Cross, wrote the Gov- 
ernor under date of July 7 that the Red 
Cross confines itself to dealing with dis- 





| of 
| for 


pression, discloses a number of striking mer “ thi ‘ 
j} asters which all within the class said 

reversals of world trends in trade and to be due to on of God.” P 

finance, the measurement of which is ob- | By thus confining itself, Chairman 


viously a matter of vital interest 
quarters of our economic community. 


Unfortunately, there is no comparable 
record of the last world depression, that 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


New England Names 


Rail Merger Group 


in all 


Payne wrote, the Red Cross is able to do 
its work, but if it should undertake to deal 
with distress wherever it is found, it would 
soon find itself financially unable to pro- 
ceed. 

“Pennsylvania is the second State in the 
Union in wealth and industry, and it 
would seem to me whatever needs exist 
should be applied by the State of Penn- 


sylvania,” Chairman Payne stated orally | 


July 8 in commenting upon his letter. 

It was stated orally at Red Cross head- 
quarters that Judge Payne deemed it un- 
necessary to amplify a policy well defined 
for 10 years 


‘improved are Buffalo, Pittsburgh, wil. Governors Select Committee 
| mington, Birmingham, Chicago, and Dal- 
jlas. Buffalo sees no immediate change 
jin rather listless business activity, although 
| several encouraging notes are sounded and 
|a feeling of optimism is noted. Pittsburgh 
jreports international developments have 


terests in Consolidations 


Boston, Mass., July 8 





Letter to Gov. Pinchot 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1931 


Cotton Acreage —_(‘oal Conference 


Is Arranged With | 


| within 


| tended 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 








Mine Operators 





‘Secretary Lamont to Discuss 


With Group of 12 Means 
Of Improving Conditions 
In Bituminous Industry 


Mr. Doak Expected 


To Join in Meeting 


Overdevelopment) and Over- 
production Considered as 
Likely Topies for Discussion 
At Employers’ Session 





Twelve prominent operators of  bi- 
tuminous coal mines will meet July 9 
with the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, to consider general conditions | 
the industry, it was announced 


orally at the Secretary's office July 8. 
The specific subjects which will receive 
attention have not been determined, it 


was pointed out, but each operator will 
\h 


ave an opportunity to express himself 
on problems of the industry. In inviting 
approximately 25 operators to attend the 
conference, Mr. Lamont said its purpose 
was to discuss the general situation in 
the bituminous industry. He made no 
mention of the possibility of a conference 
later of operators and labor leaders in- 
to settle some of the economic 
difficulties of the soft coal business, it 
Was stated. 


Mr. Lewis Made Request 


The initial move which led eventually 
to the calling of the operators’ meeting 
July 9 was a request made to President 
Hoover by John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
for a general conference of operators and 
labor officials looking toward the strength- 
ening of the industry. | 

Mr. Hoover referred Mr. Lewis’ sug- 
gestion to Secretary Lamont and the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, 
asking them to advise him what steps 
the Government might take to help the 
industry. Mr. Lamont then suggested the | 
operators’ meeting. 

Secretary Doak is expected to meet with 
the operators and Mr. Lamont, as he has 
also been sounding out some of the mine 
owners as to their attitude toward a con- 
ference with labor interests. 

The following additional information 
was made available at the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor: ; 


Overproduction Cited 
Overdevelopment and _ overproduction, 
|two of the outstanding ailments of the 
| bituminous industry, are considered likely 
}topics for discussion by the operators. 
Some idea of the seriousness of these 


State 





s Distribute 
79 Million Trees 


Hawaii and Porto Rico Are In- 


cluded in Program of 
Reforestation | 


HIRTY-NINE States, Hawaii and 
Porto Rico during last year dis- 
tributed more than 79,000,000 trees for 
reforestation purposes, nearly one-third 


having been distributed under the 
Clarke-McNary law cooperative plan | 
for planting as windbreaks, ielter 


belts and farm woodlands, the Lepart- 
ment of Agriculture announced July 8. 

New York led with a total distribu- 
tion of nearly 25,000,000 trees, while 
Michigan turned out more than 19,000,- 
000, the Department said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

More than 79,000,000 trees were dis- 
tributed by States and Territories last 
year for forest planting. according to 
reports compiled by the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture. The Forest 
Service produces trees only for plant- 


ing in national forests and does not 
distribute trees to individuals. 
Thirty-nine States and Hawaii and 


Porto Rico reported a total distribution 
of 79,229,629 trees for reforestation: pur- 
poses. Of these 25,746,215 were dis- 


(Continued on Page 
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Domestic Industries 
Urge Mark of Origin 
On Separate Imports 


Importers Defend Policy of 
Collective Marking of 
Many Items at Hearing 
Before Customs Bureau 


Every separate item imported into the 
United States should be required to be 
marked in such a way that the ultimate 
consumer could tell whether it is a domes- 
tic or foreign article, it was argued July 
6 by representatives of domestic indus- 
tries at a hearing before the Commis- 


sioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble, on the! 


policy of the Bureau of Customs regard- 
ing the marking of imported articles under 
section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930. Ex- 
ceptions should be subjected to careful 
rulings, it was said. 

Representatives of importers, however, 
held that the Treasury has been correctly 
permitting many articles to be collec- 

vely marked without requiring marking 
of individual items, such as caps for bot- 
tles, cigar labels, etc. 

Commissioner Eble reserved decision on 
the points raised. 


Bottle Caps at Issue 
A particular case, that of gelatine caps 
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Child Offender 


Is Better Treated 
Under State Laws 


Wickersham Commission 


Urges-Change in Federal 
Penal Code Which Makes 
No Distinction as to Age 


Suggests Legislation 
To'Reform Procedure 


Would Empower Government 


To Transfer Such Cases for 





Trial in State Courts or 
Other Agencies 
Legislation empowering the Federal 


Government to withdraw from prosecution 
of juvenile offenders against Federal laws 
in favor of juvenile courts or other welfare 


agencies of their own States, is recom- 
mended by the National Commission on 
Law Enforcement in its report on “The 
Child Offender in the Federal System of 
Justice” submitted to the President and 
made public July 8. 


“The great majority of juvenile offenders 
against the Federal laws are typical de- 
linquency cases,” the Commission declares 
in its statement signed by the entire 
membership. “It is by accident that they 
have fallen within the Federal jurisdic- 
tion. Their offenses are such as call for 
the application of community guardian- 
ship. 

Jurisdiction of State 


Any State would apply to them the usual 
technique of juvenile delinquency treat- 
ment. Yet the Federal Government classes 
them with adult criminals and moves 


‘against them with the same machinery 


which it uses in dealing with hardened of- 
fenders. The concept of juvenile delin- 


;quency is unknown to the Federal Penal 


Code.” 


The Commission further reports that 
the Federal system has not adequate fa- 
| cilities for the care of the child offender, 
either pending trial or after conviction. 

The report is the fifth to be submitted 
by the Commission and the third of a se- 
ries of nine dealing with the various 
phases of crime and law enforcement. 
‘(The full text of the Commission's dis- 
cussion and recommendations in the sec- 
ond of the series, dealing with prosecu- 
tion, was published in the issue of June 8.) 


| The remaining topics to be treated by 
{the Commission, as. announced by the 
Commission, are as follows: Criminal 
justice and the foreign born; the cost of 
}crime; penal institutions, probation and 
| parole; the causes of crime; and Govern- 
ment lawlessness. 


Joint Study 


Made 
The 


To Protect Regional In- 


| stimulated general business sentiment, and 
|many companies are adopting the five- 
|day week. Wilmington has received word 
of increased employment in several ma- 
| jor industries and is gratified at the size 
of proposed public works expenditures. 
The Committee was informed that the 
undertone in the Birmingham region is 
good, despite no “very appreciable increase 
in general business and employment.” A 
better feeling was injected into Chicago 
business circles in the last week in June 


The Governors of the six New England 
yesterday 


States at a conference here 
adopted a resolution calling for the ap 
pointment of a committee of six to en 
gage counsel to intervene before the In 


terstate Commerce Commission to protec 
New England interests under the four 
party railroad consolidation plan now un 
der consideration. 


To Study Other Problems 


Judge Payne's letter to Governor Pincho 
follows in full text: 

My dear Governor Pinchot: Your mos 
appealing letter of the third instant i 
before me. 


o. ten States and is most distressing. 
5 which has been before the country 
more than 10 years. 


for 


t 
- | ganizations, etc. 
The Red Cross is in emergency organ- 


ization dealing with disasters which, 


The situation of the coal industry has} 
been brought to our attention from eight | and more than 28 per cent of the employes 
As | Were squeezed out of the industry between 
you know, it is an economic situation | 1923 and 1929, production dropped only 5.2 


problems may be had when it is pointed 
t | out that it may be safely said that 20 to 
24 per cent of the mines, operating to full 
t| capacity for 300 days a year, could pro- 
s' duce ail the coal now produced by all 
| the mines. 
While 35 per cent of the soft coal mines 


per cent. The Bureau of Mines has no 


In addition to the complete statistics on the bituminous in- 
purely economic difficulties is the subject | dustry for later than 1929, although it is 
of strikes, controversies between union or- | known that production has declined some- 


| 


what abruptly since that year, even though 
the business did not feel the full effects 
of the economic depression until the 


| broadly speaking. fall within a class said | Spring of 1931. 


;cent gain in requests for workers at the 


by rising commodity prices and the up- 
ward trend in the securities markets, al- 
though “actual indications of improved 
business are yet to appear.” A free em- 
ployment bureau reported an increase in 
placements. 
Optimism in Dallas 

A report from [Tallas states: “We feel 
more optimistic than for some time past 
as regards conditions during the next few 
months.” 


This committee, according to the reso- 
lution, will act also as a railroad execu- 
tive committee to deal with other railroad 
problems of common interest to the New 
England States. 

The committee, it was announced, will 
be composed of Rolland H. Spaulding, of 
New Hampshire, chairman of the New 
England Governors’ Railroad Committee; 
David H. Howie, of Massachusetts, secre- 


Galveston has noticed considerable im- 


tary of the same organization; Edward E. | 
Chase, of Maine; James F. Dewey, of Ver- | 


provement in the unemployment situation a en ae = 
because of increased shipping, while new icut. “ ren 


construction indicated steadily improving 
conditions in the Portland, Ore., territory. 
New York City reports a number of build- 
ing projects are planned and a 15 per 


Effect On General Merger 
The action of the governors follows a 


tions of the New England Committee that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
petitioned for the right to intervene in 
the four-party plan proceedings, on the 
grounds that the plan as proposed modi- 
files the Commission’s complete plan in 
respect to its treatment of New England 
and because it is vital to New England 
thta the future status of New England 
roads should be determined concurrently 
with the working out of the plan for the 
rest of the railroads in the eastern district. 
Those who attended the conference were 
Gov. Joseph B. Ely, of Massachusetts; 
Gov. William Tudor Gardiner, of Maine; 
Gov. John G. Winant, of New Hampshire: 
Gov. Stanley C. Wilson, of Vermont; Gov. 
Norman S. Case, of Rhode Island, and 
Goy. Wilbur L. Cross, of Connecticut. 


FARMERS SEEK OUTLET FOR GOODS— 
THROUGH NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


National Employment Exchange The 
ratio of new applicants to jobs opening 
dropped slightly during the week ended 
July 1. 

Many Philadelphia industries have in- 
creased part-time work, the Committee 
was told. Large numbers of surplus work- 
ers from the city have found work in the 
country districts, as the recent rise in 
the price of cotton has brought more in- 
tensive cultivation of the crop, according 
19 information from Atlanta. Develop- 
ments in the construction field are also 
encouraging, and renewed activity is ex- 
pected in building operations. 

Mobile has noted an increase in employ- 
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New Development in Agricultural Marketing Arises in 
Classified Columns and Parcel Post 


TSE of classified advertisement col- 
umns of city newspapers by farmers 
| in adjacent agricultural districts to de- 
velop sales of fresh farm products de- 
| livered”by parcel post direct to city con- 
sumers is a new development in agricul- 
tural marketing, Jess C. Harraman, Di- 
rector of the Division of Parcel Post of 
the Post Office Department stated orally 
July 8. 

In some large cities newspapers print 
a classified “parcel post’ column, Mr. 
Harraman said 

Additional information made avail- 
able by Mr. Harraman follows: 

Many farmers are increasing their in- 
come considerably by shipping fresh but- 
ter, eggs, poultry, and other produce di- 

| rectly to city comsumers through the 

parcel post. Even fish are successfully 

sold and shipped by this method. 
Nurseries and gardens also are using 


the new classified “parcel post” columns 
to advertise their flowers and shrubs for 
shipment through the mails. In some 
instances, farmers advertise now that 
they will ship eggs to city consumers 
within two hours after the eggs are laid 

One woman, advertising in a news- 
paper published several hundred miles 
from her place of business, offers “de- 
licious home-cooked meals, ready to 
serve.” Her advertisement was noted ina 
Detroit newspaper. She prepared the 
meals in New Jersey, and apparently 
shipped them to Detroit customers. 

Other farm commodities now being 
advertised for delivery via parcel] post 
include products such as_ honey, 
sorghum, hams, bacon, maple syrup, pre- 
serves, jelly, broilers, and squabs. Offer- 
ing of various kinds of fish, like smoked 
sturgeon or caviar, also are being made 
regularly now. 


| 


suggestion contained in the recommenda- | 


to be due to an act of God; a disaster 


Whether the decrease in the number of 


which can be closed when the emergency | Mines and the capacity of the industry has 


has been met. 


By confining itself to such! kept pace with this drop cannot be defi- 


things as are contemplated by its charter | nitely determined at this time. 


the Red Cross is able to do its work; 
if it should undertake to deal with dis- 
tress wherever and however existing it 


| 


Three Factors Responsible 
The capacity of the industry, however, 


would speedily find itself financially un-|U8doubtedly remains far above the de- 


able to proceed. 

For the moment it seems distressing 
that the Red Cross does not respond 
wherever and whenever there is need. This, 
however, is a short-sighted view for it can- 
not do everything. Generally speaking 
there are other agencies—both volunteer 
and State or county—which deal with such 
situations. Perhaps the fact that the coal 
situation has continued so long and may 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 4.} 


Internal Revenue 
Receipts Decrease 


Decline of More Than Billion ;tons dropped from 935 to 660, or 29.4 per 


| cent; 


And Half Recorded 


New York State contributed more than 
one-fourth of the total internal revenue 
collections of $2,428,180,220 during the fis- 
cal year 1931 which ended last June 30, 
according to an analysis of collections by 
~tates and districts made public July 8 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, De- 
partment of the Treasury. Aggregate col- 


“| leetions for the preceding fiscal year were 


$3 040,145,733. 
Of the aggregate receipts, those from 


mands and production, although had the 
trend in output, which was considered 
normal before the war, continued upward 
and the capacity dropped as it did, the 
two curves would have met. 

Three factors. however, have’ been 
largely responsible for a drop in produc- 
tion since the war. The first is greatly 
increased efficiency in the use of coal, and 
the others are in the inroads of oil and 
gas and of water power. 

In 1923 the Bureau of Mines listed 9,331 
bituminous coal mines, in 1929 only 6,057, 
a decrease of 3,274 mines. The decline oc- 


;}curred among mines of every size, meas- 


New York State amounted to $671,300,000, | 


the analysis showed. Income tax pay- 
ments by this State alone totaled $614.- 
000,000. as against $1,860,201,000 for the 
entire country. 

North Carolina was second as a source 
of internal revenue receipts, with payments 
of $262,849,800 for the fiscal year, as com- 
pared with $274,257,525 the preceding year. 
Of the aggregate $249,128,900 was in the 
category Of miscellaneous receipts, derived 
| almost entirely from cigarette, cigar and 
tobacco taxes. 


Of the total tax collections for the year | 


$1,860,201,641 represented income 
and $567,978,579 miscellaneous taxes. 
the 
was from corporations and $833,758,110 
from individuals. 


of 


taxes, | 


income tax collection, $1,026,443,530 | 


Income tax collections, in the aggregate, 


decreased $550,057.589 for the fiscal year as 
compared with tne preceding fiscal year 
Corporation receipts decreased $236,970,936, 
and individual receipts by $313,086,652. 
Miscelleaneous receipts were $61,907,923 
lower, and the decrease in taxes from al] 
sources was $611,965,512 
(The tabulation of internal revenue 
receipts for the fiscal year 1931, to- 
gether with comparative figures of 
total receipts for the fiscal year 1930, 
will be found on page 7.) 


ured by production, except those producing 
200,000 tons or more yearly. These num- 
bered 748 in 1923 and 827 in 1929, a gain of 
10.6 per cent. 

The group producing 100,000 to 200,000 


those with an output of 50,000 to 
100,000 tons fell off from 1,176 to 668, o 
43.2 per cent; those producing from 10,000 
to 50,000 tons declined from 2,742 to 1,361, 
or 50.4 per cent; while those with an out- 
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MANY SCHOOLS SA 


CORRECTION OF DEFECTIVE SPEECH 


Little Attention Civen to 


Cities, Asserts Federal Specialist 





EFECTIVE speech among school 
children constitutes a serious prob- 
lem which is receiving practically no at- 
tention from American educators ex- 


cept in the larger cities, Dr. James F. 
Rogers, specialist in health education at 
the Federal Office of Education, asserts 
in a survey on this problem just pub- 
lished by the Department of: the In- 
terior 

Eighty-four cities in 22 States and 
the District of Columbia report the em- 
ployment of special teachers for speech- 
defective pupils,“Dr. Rogers states. Ad- 
ditional information from the survey fol- 
lows: 

A very large number of school chil- 
dren have defects of speech. Their de- 
fects may prove a very serious handi- 
cap if not a source of misery during the 
period of their schooling and in after 
life. Their condition can, in a large 
measure, be cured or improved by proper 
speech instruction. The number helped 


study of juvenile offenders was 
‘s anaw made under the joint auspices of the 
9 ShOW| Commission and the White House Con- 


gelatine | ference on Child Health and Protection, 


for bottles, is before the Bureau, metallic! 
caps imported bearing marks 
country of origin while many 

without | 


caps are permitted to come in |and the report was accompanied by a de- 


marking to show the origin for the in-|4.,; > and ; ieci 
‘amematien' of the couauinat | tailed study a for the Commission by 


The witnesses were John Lerch, of New 
York, counsel for domestic producers of 
certain articles; James Bevans, of New 
York, representing the National Council 
of American Paper Importers § and 
Trades; William G. Keller, counsel for 
I. Dupont de Nemours and Co., 
porters; John Hecht, New York, repre- 
senting an import committee of the 
American Paper Industry; Maurice 
Sanders, New York City, representing the 


m 


im- | 


| Dr. Miriam Waters, consultant to 
|the Harvard Law School Crime Survey, 
former referee of the Juvenile Court of 
Los Angeles, and former president of the 
| National Conference of Social Work. 
The statement of the Commission is 
{signed by George W. Wickersham, chair- 
man; Henry W. Anderson, Newton D., 
| Baker, Ada L. Comstock, William I. 
Grubb, William S. Kenyon, Monte M, 
| Lemann, Frank J. Loesch, Kenneth Mac- 
Lemann, Frank J. Loesch, Kenneth Mack- 


Lithographic National Association; War-|jintosh, Paul J. McCormick and Roscoe 
ren S. Hood, of Vineland, N. J., repre-! Pound. 

senting the American Association of Sci- The full text of the Commission's state- 
entific Apparatus Manufacturers and| ment, to which is attached the detailed 
others; John E. Dowsing, of the United report of Dr. Van Waters, follows in full 


States Potters Association, George H. text: 

Goldenberg, representing a group of im- : 

porters, A. Wilson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., vice Author Dinests atudy 

president of the Consolidated Lithograph) ADY program for the prevention of 


Corporation, and Stevenson Masson, of | ‘ime must begin with the proper treat- 
etticore, Md. ment of the child offender. The lawless 
. ee careers of most professional criminals be- 
Says Law Nullified 'gin in childhood. They first become evi- 


Mr. Lerch called attention to section; dent in cases of neglect, truancy, incorri- 
four of the 1930 Act, which prescribes | gibility, and petty delinquencies. This is 
\the manner of marking imported arti-/|4 conclusion which is supported by each 


cles, so as to indicate in legible English |Of the many case studies of criminal 
words in a conspicuous place the country | careers which have been made during re- 
of origin of an article. He said that while|cent years. The commission has, ac- 
he did not dispute the discretionary au- | cordingly, included within the scope of its 
thority in the Treasury Department to) inquiry a study of the methods used by 
make exceptions under this section, the , Official agencies of law enforcement—po- 
Treasury had practically nullified the in-| lice, courts, probation, and penal insti- 
tent of the law on the subject. He re-|tutions—in dealing with minors. 
ferred to rulings with respect to cigar| The study has been made under the 
bands and woven labels for garments. He | joint auspices of the commission and the 
said he believed there is a deliberate ef- | White House Conference on Child Health 
fort to nullify section 4, and to overrule | and Protection. It has been directed by 
decisions in courts in two leading cases.| Dr. Miriam Van Waters, consultant to 
“The Treasury Department,” he said |the Harvard Law School Crime Survey, 
“is wholly without a policy and is incon- | former referee of the Juvenile Court of 
sistent.” , Los Angeles, former president of the Na- 
He and Mr. Bevans for tional Conference of Social Work and au- 
received the assurance <a 


the importers 
of Director Eble | 
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ID TO NEGLECT 


Drought Conditions 
Critical in the South 


Georgia and Oklahoma Par- 
Problem Except in Larger ticularly Suffering 
Although the drought in the Northwest 
has been largely relieved, though only 
locally in Montana and Wyoming, drought 
conditions have become critical in the 
Southeast, centering in Georgia, and in 
the Southwest, centering in Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to the weekly weather and crop 
review issued by the Weather Bureau, 


| Department of Agriculture, July 8. (The 
full text of the review will be found on 
page 4.) 


will depend, however, not only on the 
character of the special instruction but 
on the cooperation of school officials, 
teachers, and parents. 

While much is being done for them 
in larger cities, these unfortunates re- 
ceive practically no attention elsewhere. 
Most is done for them in smaller com- 
munities where assistance is offered by 


the State departments of education. Crop conditions are reported favorable 
Where special teachers can not be em- jn the central and northern trans- 
ployed very much can be accomplished | Mississippi States, and the Ohio Valley 
by regular teachers trained for part- States show irregularities, with recent 
time service along this line Better rains proving helpful in numerous places, 


speech in all pupils will depend on bet- 
ter schooling of all teachers to this end. 

A study of 16,213 cases in New York 
City revealed that 51 per cent involved 
lisping, 23 per cent stammering, and 14 
per cent acute defective phonation or 
baby talk. Five per cent involved or- 
ganic defects, such as cleft palate, hy- 
pertrophied tonsils, etc., while the re- 


and other localities in the section in need 
of rains. 

In the middle and northern Atlantic 
sections, conditions remain largely satis- 
factory, except for dryness in New York 
| State, according to the review. 

Showers during the past week were 
helpful in the Central Gulf States, al- 
‘though there still is need of rain in many 
localities of that section of the country, 
it is shown. 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 
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‘Latin Republics 


_ worthy that this broad form of bilateral 


, relations. 


TODAY’S 
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|\Permit Is Sought | 


tee 1... ForSOS Device 
Solve Difficulties Application for License duc 


By Pacitie Means Automatic Signal Appa- 


ratus Is Filed 


Development of automatic radio distress | 
alarms for use on the seas in both sub- 
marine and surface craft is the aim of the 
| Submarine Signaling Co., which on July | 
8 filed with the Federal Radio Commis- | 
{sion an application for authority to con- | 
| duct practical.air tests of apparatus it has | 


j 





South American States Have | 
Been Active in Negotiat- 
ing Arbitration Treaties 

| developed. 


In Last Century 
In the application, T. R. Madden, of 


i ems in South) Boston, president of the company, ex- 
hein. ee bine toe settled by|plained that the 15-watt transmitter 
peaceful means, according to a speech on | sought would be used to test automatic 
relations among the republics delivered be- distress radio apparatus under actual op- 
fore the Institute of Public Affairs at the | erating conditions. Four experimental 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., channels of 1664, 2398, 3256, and 4795 kilo- 
by James Oliver Murdock, Assistant Solici- | cycles are requested. ES 
tor, Department of State. (The first sec-| “This company, he stated, “is engaged 
tion of the address was printed in full|in the manufacture and development of | 
text in the issue of July 8.) ‘The conclud-| sonic and radio aids to navigation, par- 
ing section, dealing with arbitration | ticularly of automatic radio distress 
treaties, follows in full text> alarms. In order to perfect this equip: | 

The South American States have been| ment upon which the safety of life at sea 
active throughout the past century in| may often be dependent, it is necessary to 
the negotiation of arbitration treaties. | test it under actual operating conditions. | 
Bilateral treaties may be conveniently | These conditions cannot be satisfactorily 
classified according to the questions which | simulated in the laboratory. 
are excepted from arbitration. For ex-| “We therefore believe that the opera- 
ample, in a treaty between Chile and | tion of the proposed station will be in| 
Uruguay, signed on Feb. 27, 1915, pro- the public convenience, interest and ne- 
vision is made for commissions of in- | cessity, and promote the safety of life at 
quiry and for arbitration. However, | sea by furthering the development of ra- 
questions which affect the sovereignty, dio distress alarms and other naviga- 
honor or vital interests of either country, | tional aids.” | 


seit ere SS a ee 
Sach nebulous concepts as sovereignty, Additional Effort 
To Correct Defects 
In Speech Is Urged 





national honor and vital interests form 
the bases for disputes as to their mean- 
ing and are illusory. / 
On May 18, 1899, Brazil and Chile 
signed a liberal treaty, which provides for 
the arbitration of all disputes of a legal 
nature. This treaty covers the appro-| 
priate field of arbitration, if the arbitral | 


proces is to be considered as assimilated | :. hasten Gia to 
Problem Except in the 

Larger City Schools, Says 

Federal Specialist 


Argentine Compacts 


The Argentine Republic has signed, 
treaties with Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
Chile, Brazil and Colombia which provide | 
for the arbitration of all disputes which 
do not affect the constitution of either 
party. While such a treaty may appear 
to be broad in its scope, it is neverthe- 
less illusory. Either party may by the 
expedient of changing its own constitu- | 
tion except questions from the arbitral | 
field. 

The broadest possible form of arbitra- 
tion treaties have been signed between 
Bolivia and Peru, Ecuador, Uruguay, Co- 
lombia and Venezuela and_ betweon 
Uruguay and Brazil, Peru and Venezuela, 
and between Brazil and Peru. This form 
of treaty provides that all disputes shall 
be submitted to arbitration. It is note- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mainder suffered from acute foreign ac- 
cent, lalling, dialectical intonation, nasal- 
ity, and denasilzation. F 

An examination of 3,017 cases in Phila- 
delphia disclosed that 33 per cent suffered 
from lisping, 28 per cent from defective 
phonation, 18 per cent foreign accent, 
land 7 per cent from stammering and 
stuttering. 

The speech-defective children cared for 
in the New York schools represent about 
1.5 per cent of the enrollment. In Phila- 
delphia it was nearer 1 per cent. 

It will be noted that the terms used 
differ considerably in these classifications. 
Those sent us from other cities employ 
still other names for groups or subgroups. | 
Stammering and stuttering stand out as! 
well-defined cases, although these unfortu- 
nates may have additional defects to con- 
tend with. 

In Detroit, where’3.8 per cent of the 
registration are taught, “stammering and 
allied impediments” total about 13 per 
cent, and “stammering combined with 
other defects of speech,” 3 per cent. This 
is about 0.65 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. 

In Cleveland about 1.3 per cent of the 
pupils are in speech-correction classes, and 
of those so enrolled about 24 per cent are 
classed as stutterers. 

Percentage in Wisconsin 

In 20 cities of Wisconsin, all but one 
of which were under 100,000 population, 
| the percentage of p=:pils in speech-correc- | 
tion classes in a recent year was about 4) 
per cent, but not all pupils are taught) 
| at one time, and the State supervisor esti- | 
mates that in the schools having classes | 
about 7 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
are in need of special instruction. Where} 
| speech correction is just begun the num- | 
| ber of defectives in the total school popu- | 
lation is much larger than after such work | 
has been conducted for a number of years. | 

In the*35 school districts of California | 
in which speech work is conducted about | 
6 per cent of the enrollment are consid- 
ered defective. Where no work has been 
‘done 9.5 per cent are reported defective. | 

Profssor Stinchfield reports 18 per cent 
in the elementary grades in Madison, Wis.,| 
and finds 16 per cent of entering students | 
at Mount Holyoke College defective. The) 
number will depend very much on where | 

the line is drawn between speech defec- | 

tiveness and poor speech. | 

Speech defects, especially stuttering, are) 
at least twice as common among boys as 
|girls. They are also about twice as fre- 


arbitration treaty is the most numerous | 
type at present in vogue on the South, 
American Continent. No distinction is 
drawn between legal and political dis- 
putes. The treaty is apparently based | 
upon the premise that international law 
controls the entire field of international 
This is indeed a forward look- 
ing treaty. It demonstrates the devotion 
to arbitral settlement of the South Ameri- 
can Republics. 


Judicial Settlement 


While bilateral treaties have formed the 
principal bases for the development of 
arbitration between the South American 
States, each Pan American Conference has 
made an effort to further the cause of in-— 
ternational arbitration. At the 1889 con- 
ference, an arbritration treaty was pre- 
pared which was not ratified by the signa- | 
tory powers. At the second conference in 
1902 in Mexico City another unsuccessful 
attempt was made to prepare a multi- 
lateral arbitration treaty. A protocol of 
adherence by the American Republics to 
The Hague Convention of 1899 for the 
pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes was signed at the Mexico City con- 
ference. This conference also prepared 
a treaty for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims. At the fourth conference in 
Buenos Aires in 1910 the pecuniary claims 
convention was reenacted by a new cone 
vention to remain in force indefinitely. In 
1923 at the fifth conference in Santiago, 
a resolution was adopted, favoring the 
development of conciliation, judicial set- 
tlement and arbitration. 

When the sixth Pan American confer- 
ence met in Havana in 1927, the report 
of the subcommittee on pacific settlement 
was presented only a few days before the 
time fixed for the adjournment of the 
conference. Rather than attempt to deal 
with this important question in a sum- 
mary manner, the Havana Conference 
adopted a resolution providing for the 
calling of a special conference with an 
agenda limited to conciliation and arbi- 
tration. The resolution also contains spe- 
cific provisions regarding the scope of the 
proposed treaties. Pursuant to the above 
resolution the Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration 
met in Washington on Dec. 10, 1928. 


General Convention 

Part of the work of this Conference 
has already been described in discussing 
the General Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation. The Conference also signed 
a General Treaty of Inter-American Ar- 
bitration. The purpose of this treaty was 
to provide for the solution of legal dis- 
putes. 

The scope of this treaty is defined in 
Article 1. It provides for the submis- 
sion to arbitration of all differences of 
an international character which have |SPeech defectiveness. 


Lisping tends to cure itself or is over- 
come in a _ considerable percentage of 
| school children as they grow older, but) 
the tendency to spontaneous cure of stut- 


a few cases develop during school life. 
The speech-defective child is peculiarly 
in need of help from without, and at the 
same time the teacher who is to be of 
most assistance 
| Standing of the situation than one in any 
|other special work. “Success is obtain- 
jable by exercises in the hands of a 
teacher whose personality inspires the 
|children with confidence and who recog- 
|nizes that the benefit does not come from 
the exercises but from herself.” One 
teacher of speech correction was the child 


It is needless to 


tering at school age is very light, and not) 


*; in need of more st 


|of parents who both suffered from serious | 





SALESGIRLS IN LIM 





NATIVITY (2,946 women) 


vorve son EMER 


FOREIGN, BORN. 


AGE (3,086 women) 


UNDER 16, 18, 20, 
16 YNDER UNDER UNDER UNDER 
18 20 925 30 


paese in regard to the nativity and 
age of approximately 3,000 women in 
five-and-ten and other limited price 
shops in various parts of the country 
are set forth graphically on this chart, 
which is based on data on stores of this 
type collected by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of La- 
bor in the years 1920 to 1928. 

In general, the women employes in 
these stores are” young, native-born 
Americans. Only about one to every 30 
was found to be foreign-born. Over 
four-fifths of the workers were under 25 
years of age, well over half being un- 
der 20. 

“The girls, as a rule, were not expe- 
rienced, well-trained, or efficient work- 
ers; but upon their employers rather 
than upon them should fall the burden 
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| 
ITED PRICE SHOPS 


| Argentine Envoy 
' Presents Letters — 


To Mr. Hoover 


Don Felipe Espil Points to| 
| Growing Economic and_ 
Cultural Bonds Between 
The Two Countries | 


| 


The growing economic and cultural 
|bonds between the United States and 
| Argentina were emphasized by the new 
| Ambassador of Argentina, Senor Dr. Don 
| Felipe A. Espil, in presenting his creden- 
tials to President Hoover July 7. 
President Hoover in reply paid tribute 
|to the 10 years of service which Ambas- 
|sador Espil previously had spent in the 
United States and stated that he con- 
| sidered him “especially qualified for his | 
; high mission.” | 
| Address of Ambassador | 


The address made by the Ambassador | 
upon the occasion of the presentation of | 
|his letters of credence follows in full | 
text: 

“Mr. President: In presenting the letters | 
of recall of my distinguished predecessor, I | 
| have the honor_to place in your hands the | 
lletters of credence by which the Pro-| 
| visional President of the Argentine Repub- 
| lic authorizes me to act in the capactiy of 
| Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
| tentiary near your Government. 
| “It is the earnest wish of my Govern- 
ment to draw still closer those bonds of 
friendship that unite our two countries, 
and to cultivate to an even higher degree 
the cordial relations so happily marking 
the intercourse between the two govern- 
ments and their people. 

“There is a coincidence of happy circum- 
stances to help in the accomplishment of 
this aim. 

“From the very beginning of our re- 
| public, we have shared with you a common | 
faith in the cause of democracy, which we 
imbibed from the successful practice of | 
your political institutions. | 

“Since those days, we have always| 
turned to the United States, looking for 
its inspiration and its example in the so- 
stores, on discovering the soundness of | !utiorof most of our political, social and 
such policies, may be more willing in | economic problems. 
the future to take a progressive course.” Recalls Service Here 

This chart is one of several now being “The last 20 years have witnessed the 


50, 60 
UNDER AND 
60 OVER 


of criticism,” says the Women’s Bureau. 
“But little attempt was made to train 
the girls for their job, or to open up 
opportunities for their advancement, the 
Women’s Bureau study disclosed. 
“However, indication was reported of 
a growing improvement in this respect. | 
In some instances effort was being made | 
to depart from the policy of selecting 
for the jobs those girls available for the 
lowest wage the market could stand, 
and an occasional program for teaching 
salesmanship and studying personnel 
problems was encountered in the survey. 
“Other employers in these chain 





Mark of Origin on Separate Imports 
Is Urged by Domestic Riadesatvtas |G ie cate ce eee | 





Importers Defend Policy of Collective Marking of Many 
| Items at Hearing Before Customs Bureau 


distributed by the Women’s Bureau. |awakening of the United States to the 
——! a = ———= | realization of our growing possibilities. 

| “American capital started to settle in 
| Argentina, and has now attained an im-,| 


portance that was then undreamed of; our | 


your press and news agencies bestow on 
them more and more attention; your citi- 
zens and statesmen, of which you your-| 
self, Mr. President, are the outstanding ex- 

; ample, visit our country, and learn on the 

| — about our people and about our prob- | 
ems. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
‘that both sides should be given hearings 


when matters of the kind discussed were 
up for rulings. 

Mr. Eble said it is a very difficult law 
to administer satisfactorily to all American 
industries and the importers and admin- 
istrative officers. 


The general counsel of the Customs Bu- 
reau, J. D. Nevius, said section 304 is not 
a measure for the protection of industry 
but for information of the public. Mr. 
Lerch said it is to protect American’ labor 
and industry as well, and that the -way 
the section is administered ties the hands 
of industry. Mr. Eble said the effort is 
to be fair to everybody. 

Mr. Bevans commended the administra- 
tion of the section. He said its purpose 
was to liberalize the conditions and restore 
the practice that existed before the act 
of 1922. He said the section should be 


amended and limited to such articles as} 


are ordinarily and usually marked in the 
United States. 
Stephenson Masson, of Baltimore, Md., 


quoted from debates in Congress when the | 


section was being written into law. John 
Hecht said he believed that exceptions 
should be made only where the marking 
would be absurd. 

Mr. — said gelatine caps for bottles 
for perfumery, should be marked, suggest- 
ing it could be done without expense in 
the mould of the cap. Director Eble said 
he would be glad to consider the appeal 
on that from the standpoint of the prac- 
ticability of marking them. 

Mr. Hood said imported articles can be 
marked without injury and _ without 


| economically prohibitive loss to the foreign 
| quent in the colored as in the white race. | MEREROUNSE =. Sencers oon the — 


‘President Hoover to Greet 
Christian Endeavor by Radio 


| 


tation to broadcast a brief greeting to 
the 50th anniversary convention of the 
International Christian Endeavor Union 
to be held in San Francisco, Calif., July 


White House July 8. 

The invitation was extended June 25 by 
| Dr. Daniel A. Poling of New York City, 
|president of the World's Christian En- 
deavor Union, who called at the White 
House. 

President Hoover's greeting will be de- 


President Hoover has accepted an invi- | 


12 to 16, it was announced orally at the} 


“In thinking of these factors, I face with 
| confidence the task ahead of me. 

“If no better qualified, I take pride in 
my knowledge of your country and your 
people. - 

“Ten years spent before in this country , 
in the service of my government, have 
taught me to know its people and how to 
meet them. I have learned of their sense 
of sportsmanship and fair play; of their 
readiness to understand and to be under- 
stood. os 
| “On these qualities I rely in facing the 
mitted to be sold in the United States solution of those questions which may 
without being marked to show their for-| come before me in the course of my mis- 
eign origin. He said that many people, | sion. . 
including thousands of the members of| “I feel therefore quite confident, Mr. 
the American Legion, have objected to) President, that I can count upon the good 
smoking cigars of European origin. He) will of your government and yourself in 
favored marking imported cigars bands | the fullfiilment of my duties. 
individually and collectively. Mr. Dowsing, “On behalf of the Argentine government 
spoke along similar lines. Mr. Bevans | and her people, I express their wishes for 
called one witness to supplement his own | the prosperity of the United States and 
statement—George ee = * your personal happiness.” 
an importer discussed what Members 0 The President’s Repl 
a — Houses, said when the| phe president’s reply cetlaute full text: 
aw was framed. Mr. Ambassador: It is with sincere 
pleasure that I receive from your hands 
the letters by which His Excellency, the 
Provisional President of the Argentine 
Republic, accredits you as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary near the 
Government of the United States. You 
have also delivered to me the letters of 
recall of your distinguished precedecessor, 
whose two sojourns in Washington are 
agreeably remembered. 

Your kind comments respecting the mu- 
tual ideals and aspirations of our respec- 
tive countries are appreciated. Our com- 


tional lithographic association is “not in- 
terested in establishing an embargo but 
in securing a fair interpretation of the 
law” by the Treasury Department. He 
referred to a number of imported articles, 
such as decalcomania papers and stock 
calendars, that should be clearly marked. 
Mr. Wilson said his business, litho- 
graphing, will be seriously affected if cigar 
bands and labels made abroad are per- 


Coal Conference Arranged 
With 12 Mine Operators 


| (Continued from Page 1.1 
| put under 10,000 tons declined from 3,730 
to 2,541, or 31.9 per cent. 

In 1923 the 9,331 mines reporting em- 
ployed 704,793 workers, while those opera- 
| ting in 1929 employed 502,993 workers, a | 
decrease of 201,800, or 28.6 per cent. The | 
average number of employes per mine in- 


creased from 76 in 1923 to 83 in 1929,/ mon faith in the cause of democracy and 


however. | the constantly growing cultural and com- | 
While the sqeezing out process resulted | mercial relations between our two coun- 


in an increase in the average days worked | tries will transcen: “ri 

per mine from 179 in 1923 to 219 in 1929, end language en Darter of distance 
or 22.4 per cent, the operating mines, My visit to your hospitable land, of 
nevertheless, worked at only 71.1 per cent | which I retain the happiest recollections, 
of capacity in 1929 as against 75.3 per cent | afforded me an opportunity of obtaining 


in 1923. jan insight into the i ieve- 
Of the 6,057 coal mines reporting to the | ments o your great eo gn —— 


Bureau of Mines in 1929, 209, or 3.4 per| T assure you, Mr. Ambassador, that the 
cent, accounted for 29.6 per cent of all | earnest desire of your Government to draw 
soft coal produced; 618, or 10.2 per cent, | even closer the bonds of friendship that 
| Produced 35.6 per cent of the coal; and | happily unite the two republics is sincerely 
janother 10.9 per cent of the mines pro- | reciprocated by the Government and the 
| 


cuced 17.9 per cent of the coal. {people of the Unit ‘ 
In other words, 24.5 per cent of | eee san Sees 


mines produced 83.1 per cent of the total | cooperati 


tonnage, while 75.5 per cent of the mines |Your 10 years of previous service here has 
accounted for only 16.9 per cent, and 42/1 feel sure, especially qualified you for the 


per cent of the mines put out but 1.5 per| high mission entrus . . 
cent of the coal. | Ghoverienant. ven ee ae | 


at all times rely upon my hearty 
on in your efforts to this end. 





livered over the radio at 2:15 p. m. East- 
ern Standard Time, July 16, it was stated 





arisen or may arise between the parties by S87 that she is a most successful worker. 
virtue of the claim of right made by one | 
against the other under treaty or other- 

wise. In addition to the above definition 

of a judicial question, the following cate- 

gories of questions of a judicial charac- 

ter were enumerated: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) Any question of international law; 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if 
established, would constitute a breach of 
an international obligation; 

(d) The nature and extent of the repa- 
ration to be made for the breach of an in- 
ternational obligation. 

It is interesting to note that the same | 
categories of judicial questions are enum- 
erated in Article 36 of the statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Questions Excepted 

Questions which are excepted from the 
provisions of the treaty are described in 
article 2. However, article 1 of the treaty 
excepts by definition those questions 
which are not juridical in their nature, | 
thereby leaving all political questions | 
which in their nature are not susceptible 
to arbitral settlement, to settlement by | 
conciliatory procedure. Subsection (a) of 
article 2 excepts questions that are within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any of the 
parties to the dispute and are not con- 
trolled by international law. To simply 
exclude domestic questions generally 
would have resulted in a failure to recog- | 
nize the fact that certain angles of so- 
called domestic questions may have been 
brought within the control of interna- 
tional law through treaty or otherwise. | 
The exception is thus limited by existing 
international law at the time a case arises. 
Subsection (b) of article 2 excepts those 
controversies which affect the interest or 
refer to the action of a State not a party 
to the treaty. | 

The two definite exceptions made in the 
treaty are a splendid commentary on the 
development of the international mind in 
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An illuminating picture of the soft coal| Iam ha to wel ; is 
business is also seen in Bureau of Mines Capital wee you en ee ee 
| figures on coal mining companies rather! many lasting friendships and where I 
than mines themselves. In 1929 there hope your stay will be most pleasant 
were 4,612 soft coal companies, of which B : P 
4,386 were commercial enterprises. These 
companies had a potential production, if 
the mines worked 280 days a year, of 
678,825,000 tons, and that was 143,837,000 
tons over actual production. The com- | 
mercial companies had a potential ca- 
pacity of 534,429,000 tons, which was 122,- The staging or holding of a boxing or 
914,000 tons in excess of production. wrestling bout, match, or exhibition by 

It was shown that 56 commercial com- | clubs operating on a membership plan 
panies, operating 452 mines, each com- | which requires the payment of fixed sums 
pany having a production of over 1,000,- | per month by members for admission to 
000 tons, accounted for 26.7 per cent of the contests constitute violations of the 
the total soft coal output. Another 104! Alabama Athletic Commission Act unless 
companies, operating 291 mines and hav- licenses or permits are first obtained from 
ing outputs of 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons, | tae Commission, according to a ruling of 
produced 13.4 per cent of the total. the Attorney General's Office. 


The law, it is explained prohibits boxing 
or wrestling contests held without licenses 
where admission fees are charged. It was 
further held that even where no admission 
fee is charged but a collection is taken 
from the spectators and used for the ex- 

| pamens “ = conten, the staging of bouts 
cooperative plan to farmers for planting |/5 U2/@W!u! unless permits have previously 
as windbreaks, shelter belts, aan farm | been obtained from the Commission. 

| woodlands. Many of the States furnished |e 
to farmers at cost planting stock grown |chiefly of subtropical types, were dis- 
in State nurseries. tributed. Hawaii supplied 914,000 trees of 

For reforesting of State lands, 30,443,654| many different varieties. 
| trees were provided in 1931. For planting | Planting in the Eastern and Great Lakes 
|on private lands other than farms 23,- | States was chiefly for lumber and wood pro- 
039,760 trees were distributed. duction, the tendency being to put out com- 

Owing largely to heavy planting on pri- | mercial plantings in areas in the vicinity 
vately-owned timberlands, New York led | of factories, mines, and other wood-using 
the cooperating States with 24,960,000 trees | industries. Shelterbelts and windbreaks 
distributed in 1930. Michigan turned out | accounted for from 65 to 90 per cent of the 
more than 19,000,000 of which 16,000,000|farm planting in Oklahoma, 
were planted on State lands. Pennsylvania | Kansas, Washington, Colorado, Utah, and 
sent out 9,500,000, Massachusetts about 4,- | Iowa. In California, Hawaii, Montana, 
000,000, Ohio and Wisconsin about 2,500,000 | North Dakota, and Wyoming practically 
each. all cooperative planting was for wind- 

In farm woodland planting, red and| breaks, and shelterbelts. In Oregon, Porto 
white pine were popular softwoods. Locust | Rico, Maryland, South Carolina, Idaho, 
was a popular hardwood for planting both | Michigan, Indiana, and New Jersey sub- 
to check erosion and to produce farm tim- | stantial plantings were made for shelter- 
| ber. Slash pine led in the South. belts or windbreaks, but planting for wood 
| In Porto Rico more than 1,500,000 trees,’ and timber production predominated, 
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Distributed During Year 
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 Recsont Rechastalton 
Is Damaging Crops 


In Various Sections 


‘Bureau of Entomology Com- 


pletes Survey of Injury 
Done to Grains by Pests 
Over Wide Areas 


Various crops have been ‘suffering ex- 
treme damage this year as a result of 
the infestations of insects throughout dif- 
ferent sections of the country, it is shown 


in an insect survey just completed by the | 


Bureau of Entomology and made public 
by the Department of Agriculture July 8. 

Regarding the most destructive insects, 
the survey report gives the following in- 
formation: 

The severe outbreak of army worms 
reported from Texas as far northeast as 
Virginia in May became serious during 
the month of June in the east central 
States westward to Iowa. In the east 
central States this insect is doing consid- 
erable damage to small grain and corn. 


Prevalence of Cutworms 

The unusual prevalence of cutworms 
that developed during May progressed 
through the early part of June, reports of 
serious damage to a great variety of crops 
having been received from Connecticut 
southward to Virginia and westward to 
Colorado and Utah. ‘The most serious 
phase of this development is an outbreak 
of the variegated cutworm which extends 
from southern Nebraska across Kansas 
and into Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


During June, grasshoppers developed to, 


such an extent as to require control meas- 
ures in northwestern Minnesota, through- 
out the two Dakotas, southward through 
Nebraska to north central Texas, and 
westward into the Great Basin region. 
There is a local outbreak in Klamath and 
Lake Counties, Oreg., where 25,000 pounds 
of poisoned bran mash are being dis- 
tributed daily for their control. 

The Hessian fly is decidedly on the in- 
crease in the east central States, with scat- 
tered serious infestations in Nebraska and 
Kansas. Rather heavy infestations of 
Spring wheat by this insect are reported 
from the Willamette Valley of Oregon. 

Beetle Damages Wheat 

A rather unusual infestation of wheat 
by the tenebrionid blaptinus gregalis 
Casey (a beetle) in the region north of 
Great Falls in Montana occurred during 
the month of June. In the infested fields 
as many as 100 beetles to the square 
yard have been observed. ~* 


During the last week in June recently 











Granular Coal Is 
Awarded Patent 


Apparatus Is Designed to 


Consume Crushed Fuel 
Without the Necessity of 
Fine Pulverization 


An apparatus for burning granular coal 


so as to obtain as rapid and complete ig- 
nition as possible of the fuel particles has 
been devised by William B. Chapman of 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., to whom has been 
granted an American patent. 


The invention is intended to burn granu- 


lar fuel in suspension by means of a com- 
bustion chamber having a throat through 


which a blast of air is projected in an 


upward direction to float the fuel as it 
burns in the combustion chamber. 
| perature is to be maintained in the throat 


A tem- 


for thorough combustion, it is explained, 


by projecting into the throat an auxiliary 


current of gases heated sufficiently to 
maintain ignition temperature. 

For burning fuel particles which are 
too large to be supported or carried along 
in the combustion chamber, provision is 
made for an auxiliary combustion cham- 
ber into which these partly consumed 
particles pass. The gases and heat de- 
veloped in such an auxiliary chamber, 
it is suggested, may be utilized, by pass- 
ing back into the throat, to assist in main- 
taining ignition temperature. 


Apparatus Described 


In the apparatus as described in the 
application, the combustion chamber is 
enclosed within an annular set of boiler 
tubes connected to an annular header at 
their bottoms and bent at their tops to 
converge into a header or drum above 
the chamber. The walls of this chamber 
are formed by refractory blocks loosely 
assembled into spaced columns fitting be- 
tween the inner set of annular tubes; thus, 
it is explained, the gases of combustion 
pass upwardly through the combustion 
chamber to the top of the wall formed by 
the blocks and tubes, and are deflected 
by the drum into an annular chamber en- 
closing tubes and itself enclosed by the 
outer wall of the apparatus. 

Suitable baffle members may be pro- 
vided in this annular chamber past which 
the gases will flow downwardly to an an- 
nular gathering chamber which surrounds 
an auxiliary conbustion chamber. Devices 
afé provided to balance the draft 
throughout different portions of the gath- 
ering chamber. By proper adjustment of 
dampers, it is explained, the flow of gases 
of combustion in different zones in the 
annular set of tubes may be equalized. 


Operation Outlined 
In operation, the greatest velocity of 
the gases, says the application, will be 
in the region of the throat, and the gases 
will gradually rise in the combustion 
chamber as the finely divided coal, car- 
ried along with the rising gaseous column, 
will be burned. The gases will travel down- 
ward as they give up their heat in the 
boiler tubes ‘and are distributed near the 
bottom of the apparatus, to which point 
only the gases which have given up the 
greatest proportion of their heat will fall. 
The invention is declared to burn both 
very fine particles and larger fuel par- 
ticles, thus making it possible to employ 
the run of crushed coal without the neces- 
sity of going to the expense of obtaining 
an exceedingly fine and uniform degree 
of pulverization. 
Rights in the invention are protected 
under Patent No. 1812080, granted June 


30, 1931, by the United States Patent 
Office. 


hatched chinch bugs were observed in the 
heavily infested area extending from 
western Ohio to southern Kansas. The 
outbreak this year seems to be more se- 
vere than has been recorded for several 
years. 

Relative to the codling moth, the first 
side-worm injury was reported from Mas- 
sachusetts about June 16. By the middle 
of the month eggs were hatching in the 
Hudson River Valley of New York and 
by the third week of the month they 
were hatching in numbers in western New 
York. Side-worm injury had started in 
southern New Jersey by June 9. From the 
Hudson River Valley southward to Geor- 
gia the codling moth seems to be un- 
usually abundant. Very heavy infesta- 
tions are also reported from the greater 
part of the east central States westward 
to Nebraska and Kansas. In the Pacific 
Northwest the situation is more serious 
than it has been for several years. 
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Minnesota Law 
Controls Sale of 


FIGHTING AIRPLANE 
INSIGMA 


Oleomargarine . 


3 Statute Effective on July 1 
Provides That Packages 


Must Cléarly Indicate Na- 


ture of Contents 


By Theodore Arens 


Deputy Commissioner of Dairy and Food, 
State of Minnesota 


Chapter 344, Session Laws of’ 1931, re- 
peals all previous oleomargarine legislation 
in Minnesota. Following is a brief review 
of the new legislation which became effec- 
tive July 1: 


The manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine and similar products is permitted 
under certain restrictions. These products 
cannot be manufactured or sold as an 
imitation of yellow butter, nor may these 
rroducts contain coloration or ingredients 
which will give them a yellow color in 
excess of 1.6 degrees as measured by the 
Levibond tintometer scale or its equiva- 
lent. 


Label Requirement 


All oleomargarine must be kept and 
presented in a separate and distinct form 
and in such a manner as will advise the 
purchaser and consumer of its real charac- 
ter. All containers of oleomargarine must 
be marked with a white or light colored 
label with the word “oleomargarine” 
printed thereon in capital letters at least 
three-eighths inch high, followed under- 
neath by a statement of the percentage 


of each ingredient in capital letters at 


least one-eighth inch in height. 

Large placards bearing the word “oleo- 
margarine” in letters at least one inch in 
height shall be exposed conspicuously on 


each tub, package, or parcel and when) 


oleomargarine is sold from these tubs, 
etc., it shall be wrapped in wrappers 
plainly stamped on the outside thereof 
with the word “oleomargarine” printed 
in letters at least one-fourth-inch square, 
and also the net contents of the package 
and the name and address of the manu- 
facturer. Oleomargarine cannot be la- 
beled in any way to indicate that it is of 
dairy or creamery origin. 


License Required 


Everyone dealing in oleomargarine must 
have a license costing $1 and issued by 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
Dairy and Food. This State oleomargarine 
license became effective for the first time 
July 1, 1931. Persons engaging in the 
o.eomargarine trade at some subsequent 
period must take out the $1 license for 
the remainder of the period ending June 
30 following. This $1 State oleomargarine 
license does not take the place of and 
must not be mistaken for the Federal 
oleomargarine license, which costs $6 and 
which also becomes effective July 1 of 
each year. 


Oloeomargarine Law 


Revised in Vermont 


New Statute Said to Have Re- | 


duced Number of Dealers 


By H. E. Bremer 


Dairy Expert, Department of Agriculture, 
State of Vermont 


There is every reason to believe that 
the oleomargarine laws passed by the last 
Legislature are having their effect upon 
the use of that product within the State 
of Vermont. Under the present laws, li- 
censes expire on July 1 of each year. 
Only 80 licenses have been issued to date, 
while during the last annual period nearly 
300 had been authorized to sell oleomar- 
garine in a retail or wholesale way. The 
annual license fee of $25 is the same for 
the wholesaler or the retailer. 

Several important revisions of the 
former oleomargarine laws were made by 
the last Legislature. The sale of oleo- 
margarine of any shade of yellow is now 
prohibited and an annual report of the 

mount of sa'2s must be made. Leaders 
1 the dairy industry were instrumental 
in the passage of these revisions, espe- 
cially since the yellow vegetable and 
animal products have masqueraded in the 
semblance of butter. It is also illegal to 
allow any yellow coloring compound to 
become a part cf the package when the 
product is sold. 

Most authorities agree that the food 
value of the uncolored product is as good 
as the yellow imitation and it was un- 
doubtedly a wise move on the part of the 
legislative leaders to allow the laboring 
class to economize in their food budgets 
by using the uncolored oleomargarine 
rather than the colored. The colored 
oleomargarine sells for considerably more 
money. The main difference between the 
colored and uncolored products is that 
the colored has a more pleasing appear- 
ance and resembles butter, which is the 
natural spread for bread. 

Until the passage by the last Congress 
of an oleomargarine bill that prevented the 
sale of yellow oleomargarine made from 
palm oil without the payment of the usual 
10 cent tax on yellow oleomargarine, the 
manufacturers of this product evaded the 
10 cent tax. This bill now requires manu- 
facturers to pay the 10 cent tax per pound 
on yellow oleomargarine regardless of 
whether the yellow color is due to coloring 
compound or an ingredient used in the 
manufacture. 


ee 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 8, 1931 


9:45 a. m.—wWilliam R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, and Ogden 
L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, called to discuss phases of the 
President's plan for suspension of war 
debt payments. 


11:30 a. m.—Henry P. Fletcher, Chair- 
man of the United States Tariff Cém- 
mission, called to discuss progress of 
the Commission's work. 

11:45 a. m.—Professor Irving Fisher, 
Yale University economist, called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. ° 


12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to present 
Maynard Keynes, British economist. 

12:45 p. m.—The President received 
four boys who called to show him the 
model airplanes awarded them in a 
national contest of the Airplane Model 
League of America held at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, June 30. They 
were Emanuel Feinberg, of Detroit; 
Joseph Ehrhardt, of St. Louis; Steve 
Klazura, of Chicago; and Gada Lamb, 
of Oakland, Calif. 


1 p. m—The President received a 
group of boys and girls sent to Wash- 
ington by State educational authorities 
to participate in tests to determine the 
purpose and place of sound films in 
Public school instruction. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


‘ Pianes Cu.npiised in the Army 
Air Corps are assigned and com- 
prehended in divisions known as squad- 
rons which in turn are assembled as a 
group. These smaller and larger units 
have adopted insignia of various sorts, 
those for the group following more or 
less closely heraldic precedent, while 
those chosen for the mark of the squad- 
ron and used as decorations for the 
fuselages of their planes, exhibit con- 
siderable extravagance of imagination 
usually keyed to a note of military ag- 
gression. The Second Bombardment 
Group has adopted the shield and de- 
vice shown at top, with the motto 
“Mors et Destructio’—Death and De- 
struction—for its insignia; four drop- 
ping bombs adorn the shield; and the 
crest represents lightning amidst clouds. 
The wolf's head with teeth bared is the 
insignia of the 49th bombardment 
squadron, a unit of the group. The 
planes of the 20th bombardment squad- 
ron, also in the group, display a bomb 
thrown in a rain of bullets. The red 
devil in a triangle about to drop a 
bomb is the device of a third unit of 
the group, the 96th bombardment squad- 
ron. The photographs are from the 
files of the Army Air Corps. 


Low-pressure Tires 
On Airplanes Tested 


Shock-absorbing Quality Is De- 
clared to Be Poor 


Low-pressure tires and small landing 
wheels recently introduced for aircraft use 
and widely adopted have very poor shock- 
absorbing qualities and do not lead to any 
appreciable weight-saving, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has 
found, according to a technical report 
made available July 8. 

Describing this new “airwheel” which 
consists of a low-pressure pneumatic tire 
of large sectional diameter mounted on a 
specially constructed hub, 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics re- 
port recalls that “it has in some cases 
been used to replace the entire shock- 
absorbing and damping mechanism 
usually employed” and concludes with the 
observation that a shock-reducing and 
energy-dissipating mechanism should be 
used in conjunction with it. 


Flights Test Wheels 

Further information made available by 
the Committee follows: 

Static, drop, and flight tests of the 
“Musselman type airwheels” showed that 
the walls ofthe tires carried a consider- 
able portion of the load and that in severe 
drop tests the rebound reached as much 
as 60 per cent of the free drop. Shock- 
reducing qualities and energy-dissipating 
characteristics were generally unsatisfac- 
tory, especially so in the first case under 
severe tests and in the second under all 
tests. 

The claimed advantages of the air- 
wheels on fields which are soft or other- 
wise in poor condition were not investi- 
gated, the engineering staff simply sug- 
gesting that it is felt that due to the 
large contract area and low inflation pres- 
sures their use would be advantageous 
on soft ground, sand, or fields covered 
with small stones. 

The tendency of the wheels’ to rebound 
and develop high accelerations during se- 
vere impacts may be reduced and coun- 
teracted by the use of shock absorbers. 
The decrease in shock-absorbing qualities 
contributed to incidental failures of the 
landing gear employed in tests. 


Results of Tests 

Rebounds experienced in “pancake” 
landings were greater than in any other 
type, but those experienced in two-point 
landings in general nearly equalled the, re- 
bound of the pancake landing. There was 
an appreciable rebound following the in- 
itial contact with the ground in all types 


| of landings. 


Weight-saving is of slight importance 


| with the low-pressure wheels for compara- 


|}same as 
parts of a common chassis comprising | should do for the world and I am glad to! 
wheels, tires, tubes, and oleo mechanism. | tell you something of what we in Wash- 

Statistical and photographic results of | ington who have been in the thick of the| 


} 
| 


tive study showed the airwheel gear minus 
braking apparatus was approximately the 
the combined weights of the 


the tests conducted at the Langley Field 
laboratory are contained in Technical Re- 


Nation to Send — 
An Observer to 
Debt Discussions 


Acting Secretary of State, 
Castle Says Country Will 
Join London Meeting for 
Disposition of Details | 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
can be clearer than the President’s own 
statement: 

“The American Government proposed 
the postponement during one year of all 
payments on intergovernmental debts, 
reparations and relief debts, both princi- 
pal and interest, of course, not including 
obligations of governments held by private 
parties. Subject to confirmation by Con- 
gress, the American Government will post- 
| pone all payments upon the debts of for- 
eign governments to the American Gov- 
ernment payable during the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, next, conditional on a like 
postponement for one year of all pay- 
ments on intergovernmenial debts owing 
the important creditor powers.” 

Over two months~ago the President felt 
that some definite step must be taken to 
break up the despair which was growing 
out of the world-wide depression. He | 
felt that a strong move was necessary, one 
which would readjust the minds of men 
to a more rational outlook. When the 
President began to consider these things, 
I do not know, but he began certainly to 
discuss them early in May. 

He talked over with Mr. Sackett, our 
Ambassador to Berlin, the increasingly 
bad economic situation of Germany and 
Central Europe. He discussed the same 
matter with the Secretary of State a few 
days later and asked from the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce full re- 
ports on economic conditions all over 
Europe. 

All through this month a plan was de- 
veloping in his mind and by the first days 
of June he had it clearly. He laid it be- 
fore the Cabinet on June 5, but as there 
was no immediate urgency he decided to 
wait for a report on actual conditions | 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
| Was sailing the next day and from Am- 
bassador Sackett who had sailed two days 
| before. | 
| During his trip to the Middle West he 
| discussed the matter with political lead- 
ers whom he saw there and immediately 
jon his return to Washington talked over 
the plan with various Senators and Rep- 
| resentatives available here. It is a fine 
| thing to recall that the leaders in Con- 
| gress, irrespective of party, saw immedi- 
| ately the value to all the world, as well as 
| to the United States, of what the Presi- 
dent had in mind and promised to stand 
firmly with him. They realized with him 
{that the great economic benefits which 
would come out from a temporary finan- 
| Clal sacrifice infinitely more than com- 
pensated for the immediate loss 

In the meantime, however, all reports 
showed that the situation in Germany and 
jin Central Europe was deteriorating so! 


| rapidly that a serious crisis might arrive 


at almost any moment. To prevent this | 
the President realized that any action 
| Which was to be taken must be taken 
;at once and he directed the Secretary 
of State to call in immediately as many | 
as possible of the Ambassadors and Min- | 
isters representing the countries which | 
would be affected to explain the proposal | 
to them. He announced this proposal on 
the twentieth of June. 

Everybody knows the immediate result 
of that announcement. The world took 
new hope; everywhere commodity prices 
went up in value. The farmers and the 
manufacturers of the United States saw 
what they believed was the turn of the 
tide. The price of sugar in Cuba showed 
the effect of this new hope; the price of 
silk in far-away Japan was strengthened; 
;in Germany there was instant relief from 
the grinding fear of disaster which was 
| hanging over the country. 

The German people felt that at last a 
chance had been given them and that 
| perhaps the world was once more friendly. 
So, equally, the rest of the world took 


‘hope for Germany and the scramble to 


the National ' 


withdraw foreign money from the coun- 
try ceased. 
British Adherence 

Instantly Great Britain announced ad- 
herence to the plan and promised to ex-| 
tend its benefits to her own dominions. 
Italy made an immediate and whole- 
hearted response and has already refused 
to ask the amounts which fell due on 
July 1, at the same time depositing in a 
Special account in the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlement in Switzerland the 
amounts she would herself have paid. 

Japan, which would have to give up Ger- 
man reparations and had no out-payments 
to give up in compensation, showed her 
fine spirit and her solidarity with the 
rest of the world by announcing whole- 
hearted approval of the plan. France also 
Saw the value of the proposal, but felt that 
the plan must be worked out in more 
detail before she could accept. In this 
connection it must be remembered that 
ee makes greater temporary sacri- 

es than any other nati 
United States. ee oe 

French Discussion 

Almost immediateiy there began dis- 
cussions with the French, who had certain 
reservations to make, and the delay caused 


‘by these negotiations raised in the minds 


| 


of people everywhere anxiety that some- 
how the plan might fall through. This 
anxiety resulted in a new depression in 
world markets and consequently new 
trouble for Germany. F 

The President saw that the discussions 
were centering around matters which were, 
after all, technical, and outside the 
province of the United States; which were. 
after all, interpretations of the Young 
Plan, of which we were not a signatory. 
We could not agree on anything which 
would bind the signatories of that plan. 
When he returned from the Rapidan last 
Sunday, therefore, it was with determina- 
tion to get the discussions back instantly 
to first principles. ; 

He directed his negotiators to make a 
simple statement of primciples to the 
French, urging them, in view of the dan- 
gers caused. by any further delay, to leave 
all technicalities and related matters to 
a committee of experts who should decide 
them within the spirit of his original pro- | 
posal. This the French on Monday agreed 
to do and the plan has thus been ac- 
cepted by all powers. 

Purpose of Moratorium 

I want here to point out that the whole 
purpose of the President's proposal was to 
give a year’s breathing space in which the 
recuperative forces of the world could 
make headway. At no time did he propose 
or consider any permanent revision of the 
debt settlements nor of any contract oi 
| Which we are not a party. He considered 
the whole subject solely in the aspect of 
relief to the temporary conditions created 
by world-wide depression. In fact, all 
through the discussions the integrity of 
the agreements already entered into has 
been constantly upheld. 

Possibly not all men have realized just 
what this bold proposal of the President 


discussions believe that it will accomplish. 
Its immedate benefits, of course, affect 


| difficult. 


{thus saved for budgetary purposes, that 


|of the President has done all this. 


| DESIGN OF CHAPEL IN AMERICAN CEMETERY AT SURESNES 
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In the American military cemetery at Suresnes, France, where repose numbers of the American soldiers who 


gave up their lives in the World W 


Red Cross Explains Its Inability to Aid E 


ar, is to be erected a chapel as an American World War memorial. 
sign, shown here, has been approved by the National Commission of Fine Arts. 
under direction of the American Battle Monuments Com mission. 

16-foot front columns; the width of the chapel i 


Children of Pennsylvania Miners 


‘Chairman Payne Says Relief Is Confined to Disasters Fall- 
ing Within Class Due to ‘Act of God’ ena 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


continue indefinitely makes Such relief 
It is true, of course, that much | 
relief is being extended, and has been,| 
by counties and public bodies, Salvation | 


| 
s--my, etc, | 


HarrissurG, Pa., July 8. 

A plea to the American Red Cross for 
aid for children of unemployed miners in 
western Pennsylvania has been sent by 
Governor Pinchot to John Barton Payne, | 
chairman of the Red Cross. His levter | 
follows in full text: 

Governor Pinchot's letter to Mr. Payne 
follows in full text: 

There exists in Pennsylvania, and I 
have no doubt in other soft coal. States | 
as well, a situation so serious that I de- | 
sire to call it to your personal attention 
with the direct hope and purpose of se-| 


y curing the assistance of the Red Cross im- | 


mediately. ‘ 

The children of unemployed miners in 
western Pennsylvania are as a rule very | 
seriously underfed. The result of this, 
dire hardship to them is, however, not 
only physical. It is true that they will 
suffer in their bodies all their lives. But 
it is equally true that they will also suffer 
in their attitude toward the Government 
and the institutions of the United States. 


Places Blame 


On the Nation 

These children and their parents are) 
being told by communist agitators that 
the sufferings through -which they are 
passing are directly due to the operations 
of our Government, that their sufferings 
come to them from our Government, and 
that our Government is to be held re- 


of a year is given on all these huge inter- 
governmental payments Germany will be 
given an opportunity to put its house in 
order, and has promised to use the money 


none of it will go into military or naval 
expenditures. 

In the complicated interrelationships 
between nations today the economic col- 
lapse of any one nation must have far- 
reaching consequences on all other na- 
tions. The President, therefore, believed, 
and rightly, that in giving assistance now 
where it was most desperately needed, the 
whole world would participate in the 
benefits. We are beginning to understand 
that prosperity depends on the prosperity 
of our neighbors, not on their misery. 

One of Many Causes 

Intergovernmental debts are, of course, 
only one of many causes which discourage 
the striving for renewed prosperity. Even 
more important, probably, is the stu- 
pendous load placed on various nations 
by unproductive expenditures on arma- 
ment. 

We hope that by this temporary relief 
from intergovernmental debts such good 
feeling, such a sense of loyal responsi- 
bility to each other, may be engendered 
among the nations that all may enter the 
disarmament conference next year deter- 
mined to succeed. 

It is impossible to put in action at once | 
all the forces of recuperation, but the 
President felt that this one method of 
relief might well open the door of hope 
and thus lead to general economic recov- 
ery. That, I firmly believe it will do if 
the people of this country will stand 
strongly back of the Government in op- 





timism and in that determination to carry | 


through which is one of the character- 
istics of the American people. 
Urges Discounting of Rumors 
There are, of course, and will be rumors 
of all kinds which must be courageously 


discounted. The President cannot alone 
carry out this economic upbuilding. That 
is the duty of all the people of all na- 
tions who must attack their problems with 
courage and optimism. There are many 
such problems still to be worked out in 
Europe, and they can only be worked out | 
if attacked constructively and coura- 
geously. We must all seek for economy in 
all departments of the Government today 
as next year we must fearlessly attack the | 
problem of waste through armament. 

What the President's proposal has so far 
accomplished is the mobilization of the 
forces of good will and good understand- 
ing and determination to bring back pros- | 
perity. It has opened the gates to a re- 
turn of prosperity which will affect every 
citizen of the country. It is up to us to} 
hold the gates open in order that relief 
may come to the farmers of the Nation, 
in order that the growth of trade which 
must follow an improvement in conditions 
abroad may bring employment to all those 
who are willing to work. I am not making 
any predictions. 

All I know is that the world has sud- 


|denly been given hope when things looked 


most hopeless. The courageous leadership 
Now 
the work of rehabilitation must be taken 
over by the people in a spirit of coura- 


geous optimism. In such a program the 


port No. 381, available from the Superin-| most deeply Germany and the Central | American people has never yet failed and 


tendent of Documents for 15 cents. 


European countries. As a breathing space | 


it will not fail today. 


| 
sponsible. The consequence, naturally, is | 
great bitterness toward American insti-| 
tutions grafted upon young lives at a time 
when such impressions are naturally deep- | 
est and most enduring. | 

I am not informed as to the limitations | 
under which the Red Cross does its ad- 
mirable relief work, but I do know that 
the situation in Western Pennsylvania 
could scarcely be worse, and _ probably 
would not be as bad, if a great natural | 
calamity had visited that region. Many 
thousands of future American citizens are 
being crippled physically and misdirected 
mentally because of a situation which, 
most unfortunately, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania is powerless to reach. 

We have no money that can be devoted | 
legally to this purpose under the appro- 
priations made by the Legislature. It | 
is at least doubtful whether, under our} 
Constitution, any such appropriations 
could be made in any event. 


The local resources are either exhausted 
or otherwise out of reach. I am writing 


how to make for the cooperation of the | 


The de- 
Construction is proceeding 


The building is to be 42 feet in height, with 
s to be 47 feet with a depth of 42 feet. 


G. W. Woodruff Appointed 
To Post in Pennsylvania 


HarrissurG, Pa., July 8. 

George W. Woodruff has been appointed 
by Gov. Pinchot as a member of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission to succeed Charles 


|H. Young, whose term expired July 1.) Virginia, 
|The appointment is effective as of July , Kentucky, Missouri, and the Province of 


16. Mr. Woodruff was Attorney General 
from 1923 to 1927. 


Motor Accident Fatalities 
Increase in Rhode Island 


Provipence, R. I., July 8. 
Fifty-five persons were killed in motor 
vehicle accidents in Rhode Island during 
the first six months of 1931, an increase 
of 12 over the same period of 1930, ac- 
cording to George R. Wellington, chief 
clerk of the State Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. 


Red Cross in this genuine calamity. 
is in no sense a question 
striking miners against 


It 
of assisting 
working miners. 


| I am not asking for assistance for grown- 


ups, but I am pleading for the children 
whose present physical suffering will not 


; Only reach into the rest of their lives, 


but whose mental attitude will in very 
many cases be permanently distorted be- 
cause of what they are going through. 

If you can help these children, I be- 
seech you to do so, for I do not know 


where else to turn for the help which| 
to you the most urgent appeal I know the Red Cross is so peculiarly fitted to) 


give. 
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Lumber Interests 
Oppose Increase 


_ Of Freight Rates 


‘Hardwood Association in Pe- 
tition to Interstate Com- 


merce Commission Asks 
Railroad Wage Cut 


| The National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
|ciation, with membership throughout the 
| United States, on July 8 protested to the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission against 
| the railroads’ proposal to increase freight 
{rates 15 per cent, and urged a reduction 
| in railroad wages and employment to meet 
| the situation. (Ex Parte No. 103.) 


| The association charged that railroad 
| workers are now receiving more pay 
than the average of other industries and 
could well support a reduction in propor- 
tion to that effected by other industries. 
|The policy of maintaining wages and em- 
ployment in the face of existing condi- 
| tions, was said to have resulted in “seri- 
ous losses” to those experimenting with 
it, or the actual bankruptcy of some. 


Called Another Burden 


| “An increase in freight rates at the 
| present time,” declared the protest, “would 
bring an increase in retail prices, and 
would discourage building, as well as buy- 
ing in general. The public has suffered 
long enough during the past two years 
(aor putting an additional burden upon 
them.” 


Declaring that railroad workers “have 
actually in effect received an increase in 
pay by being able to buy more with the 
same amount of money” than is the case 
with the lumber and other industries, the 
association protested against the carriers’ 
united plea for the 15 per cent horizontal 
increase in all freight rates and charges. 

“Lumber is now at a price level with 
that existing before the war, whereas 
freight rates are double those existing 
before the war, or representing even a 
greater increase,’ declared the. associa- 
tion’s protest on behalf of its member 
{companies throughout the States of Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania, New York, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Tennessee, California, West 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, 


Quebec, Canada. 


Lumber Called Higher 


| “The proportion of the total price paid 
|by the consumer for lumber today which 
|represents total freight or transportation 
charges is considered greater than it ever 
has been in the history of the lumber 
business, and promotes a tendency to 
seek other materials to take the place of 
lumber through conditions for which the 
lumbermen themselves are not at all re- 
sponsible,” it was stated. 

“Lumbermen have had to reduce wages 
and salaries to meet present conditions, 
as well as to reduce expenses in other di- 
rections, and are unable to increase prices 
in the face of small demand. Lumber 
producers have bonds and interest charges 
on timber holdings to meet just the same 
as the railroads have expenses of the 
same nature, yet the lumbermen have 
been unable to pass the hat to the public 
to help them meet these charges. 
| “The railroads are suffering from a lack 
|of volume and demand for their services 
|and should meet the conditions in the 
|same way as other industries have had 

| to do, and if they are unable to cut their 
} expenses in other directions sufficient to 
meet the situation, they should adjust 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


SAVING MONEY 


FOR TELEPHONE SUBSCRIBERS 


EES 
dd 


DURING the past fifty-five years, the con- 
stant effort of the Bell System has been to 
provide efficient telephone service for all 
the people at the lowest possible price. 
of 


There are many instances 


savings for subscribers. 


Since the latter part of 1926 the reduc- 
tions in long distance rates have been partic- 


ularly marked. For example, a telephone 


call across the country from 
Francisco 
$16.50. 


San now costs 
Reductions have 


for lesser distances. 


rate reductions telephone users are now sav- 


ing the substanial amount of $20,000,000 


annually 


You, as a telephone subscr 


stantly receiving extra value from your 


$9 
also 


As a result of 


telephone 
scribers is 
people you can 
substantial ys 

Poday, 


by the family or 


as the telephone, 


New York to 
of 


made 


instead 

e g ses x 
Rei tem that uses eig 
ae and represents an 


four thousand mill 
of 


personal touch wit 


local service 


iber, are con- of thousands of pe 


is only a few cents 


because 
increasing, 


reach 


that 
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the number of sub- 


and the more 


by telephone, the 


more valuable it is to vou. 


there are few things purchased 


by a business that give 


so much useful service at such low price 


Every time you pick up the telephone 


you become part of a communication sys- 


ht million miles of wire 
investment of more than 
ion dollars. Yet the cost 


puts you in direct 
h thousands or hundreds 
ople in your town or city 


a day. 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY *® 
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Trade Sentiment 
-Isimprovingin © 
Many Localities 


President’s Committee Is In-| 
formed Most Cities Are. 
Taking More Optimistic. 
View of Situation | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


ment, while the most encouraging feature | 
of the business and employment situation 
reported from Memphis lies in the — 
cellent reports coming in on crop condi- 
tions throughout the tri-State section,” | 
which includes Tennessee, Arkansas and | 
Mississippi. For the first time in many) 
months building permits showed an in-| 
crease in value over the corresponding 
months of last year in Kansas City when 

the June totals were —.: F 
Boston, Charleston, S. C., Detroit, Min- | 
neapolis and St. Louis report conditions | 
have varied little, and the same has been | 
true in Des Moines. 
Recession in Denver 


Denver finds the unemployment situa- | 
tion much worse than last year and wages | 
for farm help are a third lower, while a} 
large department store and a smelter, have 
closed in Salt Lake City. | 

Following is the full text of the state-| 
ment by the Committee, containing the | 
regional reports: X | 

Reports from 30 localities on conditions 
affecting business and employment were 
made public today by Fred C. Croxton, 
acting chairman of the President’s Emerg- 
ency Committee for Employment. The 
reports which came through district repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Commerce 
follow: ° 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass.—According to preliminary 
estimates from an authoritative source, | 
June activities were about the same as 
in May. Public employment offices report 
some improvement in placing outside 
labor, while the number of applications | 
for jobs has decreased considerably. | 
Building trades are showing a seasonal) 
improvement, the slight upward trend 
being in contrast with the downward 
trend of a year ago. Public works con- 
struction is getting under way and is 
absorbing a considerable proportion of | 
the surplus labor. 

The industrial situation is spotty, al- 
though some increase in industrial buying 
has been noted. A more hopeful feeling 
is evident among industrialists who are 
displaying a disposition to go ahead in 
anticipation of a slow but steady revival 
of business. President Wyman of the 
Central Maine Power Company, recently 
stated that business conditions in Maine 
appear to have been improving slowly and | 
steadily since the first of April with the | 
number of persons employed increasing 
as a result of the establishment of an 
occasional new industry and. an increase | 
of activities in old industries. 

Building contracts awarded in New Eng- | 
land during the week ended June 30 were 
valued at $8,582,300, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. This is larger than 
the average of $6,079,900 for the preceding 
weeks of 1931, but is only a little more 
than half of the total of $16,162,200 
awarded in the corresponding weeks of | 
1930. ) 


New York City 


New York, N. Y.—The Bureau of Build- 
ings, Borough of Manhattan, reports for 
the week ended June 27, that 5 plans 
were filed for 6 new buildings at an esti- 
mated cost of $195,200, and 64 plans were | 
filed for alterations to 72 buildings at an 
estimated cost of $399,096. 

A report of the Bureau of Buildings, 
Borough of the Bronx, states that 18 plans 
were filed for 34 new buildings at an esti- 
mated cost of $481,200, during the week | 
ended June 27, and 21 plans for altera- | 
tions to 21 buildings at an estimated cost 
of $101,450 during the same week. A sim- 
ilar report for the Borough of Brooklyn 
for the same week indicates that 71 plans | 
were filed for 94 new buildings at an 
estimated cost of $610,000 and 132 plans | 
for alterations to 132 buildings at an esti- 
mated cost of $154,980. In Queens, 43) 
plans were filed for 99 buildings at an 
estimated value of $599,700. 

Reports received from the Bureaus of | 
Buildings of the various boroughs of New| 
York for the week ended June 20 show 
the following plans filed for new con- 
struction: | 

Manhattan—Plans were filed for five| 
new buildings at an estimated value of | 
$722,750, and 56 plans were filed for al- 
terations to 60 buildings at an estimated | 
cost of $207,600. 

Queens—Fifty-nine plans were filed for | 
construction and alteration of 106 build- 
ings at an estimated cost of $2,650,200. | 

Brooklyn—Seventy-six plans were filed | 
for 185 new buildings at an estimated cost | 
of $1,204,490 and 144 plans for alterations | 
of 145 buildings at an estimated cost of | 
$179,195. 

Bronx—Plans filed numbered 33 for 89 
new buildings at an estimated cost of | 
$1,345,800, and 19 additional plans for al- 
terations to 19 buildings at an estimated | 
cost of $69,850 were = filed. | 

During the week ended July 1, the 
number of registrations at the National 





Employment Exchange increased 5.71 per| cluding Buffalo, amounted to $2,641,600, a 


cent, the number of requests for workers | 


increased 15.11 per cent, and the number | 


of placements declined 15.62 per cent as 
compared with the previous week. The 
ratio of new applicants for every 100 jobs 
opening for the week ended July 1 was 
2,030 as compared with 2,076 during the 
week ended June 24. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y.: Business continues to be 
rather listless with no immediate change 
in sight, but sentiment ‘has shown an ap- 
preciable change for the better. Savings 
banks indicate a gain in the deposits which 
approximately compensates a similar loss 
of deposits in commercial banks due to 
a decrease in interest rates on time de- 
posits by the latter. 

Statistics for the month of May indi- 
cate that employment in industrial plants 
decreased 20 per cent as compared with 
a@ year ago and pay rolls declined 26 per 
cent. Department store sales represent 


maintained from 1925 to 1927, inclusive. 
One of the most favorable reports on 
local business was that issued by the F. 


W. Dodge Corporation on building con-| 


tracts awarded during the first half of 
1931. Construction contracts awarded in 
Buffalo during the first half of 1930 
amounted to $8,133,300, while awards dur- 
ing the period ended June 30 last totaled 


$9,338,300. Month by month slight gains 


have produced a 15 per cent advance for 
the six months as compared with a year 


ago. June totals for the City of Buffalo|€W Permits are few. An increasing num- 
were highly conducive to this advancing 
total, for the month itself was somewhat | 


ahead of May, the preceding month. 


Public works and utilities occupied the} Rising commodity prices and the up-| 
most prominent place in the month's total| ward movement in the securities markets 
with $656,400. Nonresidential building fol-| injected a better feeling 
lowed with $532,000; and residential build- 
ing in the city totaled $496,000. As com- 

red with May public works and util-|tion of Commerce. 


ities lost ground as did also residential 
Buffalo cgntemplated works 


lows: Nonresidential 


registered 
during the month just past amounted 
to $1,227,500. This was divided as fol-|some indication of expanding operations, | 
building $504,500; 
residential building $587,000; and public 
works and utilities $136,000. June con-’ roll. 








HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION? 





tracts in Erie and Niagara counties, in-|ued low, 


rger total than in May. 

A bond issue amounting to $411,000 has 
/been approved for paving and other 
|municipal work which will provide em-| 
!ployment for unskilled laborers. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





second largest order of 
placed in Chicago. 


| Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia indus-}eral superintendent. 


|Many industries report an increase in part- 


period in 1930. 
|time work. 


|pared with last year reported in the/for the same period in 1930. Of 


| woolens, worsteds, clothing, confectionery, | placed in employment for the week ended | The 
ship-| June 27 314 were men and 472 were|no 


petroleum refining, tanning and 
building industries. June construction 
awards were larger than in the preceding | 
month due to an increase in nonresidential 
work. The Heating and Plumbing Con- 
tractors’ Association have joined the 
Philadelphia Federation for the Construc- 
|tion Industry’ recently formed for stabi- 
\lizing employment. Building owners re- 


women, 
Detroit, Mich. 


there has been little change in 
eral employment situation 


of commercial space. 
| stimulated retail trade. 


| Pittshurgh, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—General business senti- 
j}ment has improved as a result of devel-| 
jopments in the international situation. 
| Steel production-continues around 36 per 
|cent of capacity, and no increase is notice- 
able in the total employed or in the hours 


; which continue high. 
| Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘on agriculture, 
retail sales have been retarded. 


| Building construction is very slow, and been slight. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


although a bright spot was the 
25,000-ton order placed for the construc- 
tion of a new loop office skyscraper, the 
its kind ever 


The Illinois Free Employment Bureau 
in Chicago reports an increase in jobs 
filled for the week ended June 27, ac- 
cording to figures of John Keane, gen- 
; Placements during 
|tries have settled into Summer quiet with | the week were 786 compared with 727 for 
a slight decrease in employment generally. | the previous week and 796 for the same 

’ Applicants for the week 
Numerous bright spots are€|ended June 27, totaled 2,496, as compared 
| showing with increased activity as com- | with 2,715 for the previous week and 2,162 


Preliminary information indicates that 


in this dis-| were $1,040,000, 
trict during the past week. The employ-| awards were $1,257,000. 
ment index of the Detroit Board of Trade | 
1 'for the latter half of June was 73.2, 2 per 
76 per cent of the three-year average|Port an increased demand for the rental|cent lower than in the first half of June 
Preholiday buying|and 9 per cent below the latter half of 1 
May. The mayor’s committee reports no|30 were 73, and placements 152, of which 
|decrease in unemployment registrations, | 


| Exceedingly high temperatures during 
'the past week have had a favorable effect | 
although wholesale and 


; . . . : a. |in the general employment situation have 
|worked in the metal working industries. Federal and State public em- 
| ployment services report during June: 4,- 
557 registrations with 2,548 placements in 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
whith are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 





during June numbered 418, compared with 


for farm hands for harvesting at a wage 
scale of $2 a day. A large number of 
laborers are now employed on river im- 
provement work. A new factory for man- 
ufacturing clayless brick at Festus, Mo., 
will employ 50 men starting next week. 
Building activity has fallen off during the 
past two months, although the 
amount of work during the first six months 
exceeded that of the same period last 
year. 
Louis, has authorized a $100,000 bond issue | pendence, 
to construct a new municipal building. 


the total | Des Moines, Ia. 


last 10 days have’ witnessed 
change in employment conditions 
in Des Moines, an opinion, which is 


‘shared by all State and local authorities 
consulted. During the period from June 
15 to June 26, inclusive, building awards 
and paving and road 


the gen- 


Kansas City, Mo. 

The greater Kansas City employ- 
ment Commission reports that new ap- 
plications for the week ended June 
stitution. 
41 were permanent. For the month ended 
June 30, new applications were 418 and 
|placements 685, including 177 permanent 
placements. The Commissioner of Build- 
ing reports that 197 permits, with a value 
of approximately $970,900, were issued in 
June, compared with permits with a value 
of $829,450 in June last year. 

This is the first increase over the same 
month of the preceding year which has 
appeared for many months. A _ 1,000,000 


Changes 


ber of companies are installing the five- | 7. i b hi i-K bitration. 
| Minneapolis, St. P&ul and Duluth, com-| bushel addition to the Misouri-Kansas and 

day week for salaried employes. | pared vith 6.206 ahd 3,910, respectively,| Texas elevator has been completed, and 

| Chicago, Ill. in June, 1930. James Houghton, City | additional space for 13,000,000 bushels is 


into Chicago 
business circles during the last week in 
June, according to the Chicago Associa- | 
Actual indications of 
however, are ‘yet to 





St. Louis, Mo. 
The unemployment situation 
appear. 


toner business, 
gotiating store and factory 


leases give | 





and one local radio firm has stepped up 
production and added slightly to its pay|ceding month, making a total 
Steel operations in general contin-| active applications on file. 


Building Inspector, announced that Min- 
neapolis building permits in the first six 
months of this year were valued at ap- : 
proximately $7,000,000,! a 10 per cent in-|@ 2d Wabash Railroads. 
crease aver same period of last year. 


Increased activity by brokers ne-|the same as last week. The Citizens Re- 
lief Committee reports the receipt of 1,266 
new applications for employment during 
June, 10 per cent increase over the pre- | 


Positions filled ' 


now in process of construction. Among 
other elevator additions which will be 
ready soon are those of the Rock Island 
The Federal Re- 
serve Bank reports that retail lumber sales 
in May were 1.6 per cent larger than in 
April, but 28 per cent smaller than in| 


award 





is about 


needed for the harvest. 
Reports of corditions in other 
cities will be published in full text 
inthe issue of July 10, 


of 21,400 | 
merce.) 


Chart Legend: 1930 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 


total| the last two decades. 


Webster Groves, a suburb of St. | sovereignty, territorial integrity, inde- 

and constitutional 

| were happily omitted. 
Selection of Court 


Article 3 of the treaty makes provision 
for the selection of a court. The parties | of internat 
may agree upon any tribunal. 
consequently refer a case to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. Con- | I eserved & E 
siderations which may commend such a) _—_ base Sots origin i. cituations ante- 

tion are the continuity of judicial re- | dating the treay, while other nations made | : 
<< os / otie reservations as to matters controlled by ago. The net into-storage movement con- 
in force. 
Bolivia and Paraguay made reservations 


sponsibility of the World Court, the fact 
that 11 independent jurists decide each 
case, and the further consideration that , 
the court is a permanently organized in- | regarding territorial controversies. 
In order to facilitate the withdrawal 
upon a tribunal provision is made for the|of these reservations by unilateral action,|and the rather unsatisfactory holiday de- 
selection of a special court, the fifth ar-/|a protocol of progressive arbitration was 
bitrator being selected by jurists instead | signed at the Washifigton conference. 
of by political means. 


If the parties fail to agree 


to ratification. This procedure is in ac- 
cord with the trend of international ar- 


Article 7 of the general treaty of Inter- 


without appeal. 





Tobacco Exports Maintained 


: , ; Considering the depressed conditions in, merit the greatest consideration and it 
May, 1930, Labor is plentiful in wheat|foreign markets during the first four is to be hoped that they will receive the| 


crease from 1930. 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average, Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending July 4 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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BROKERS’ LOANS NEW YORK CITY 


498 during May. A strong demand ence | Latin Republics Solve Difficulties 


By Depending Upon Pacific Method 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


| States appended reservations. 


questions, | these reservations provided that 


bitration. 
ional law. 


‘They may | Reservations Appended 


international agreements now 








necessity of a new treaty. 


ttles the dispute definitely and tages of an international legislative body | ¢ 
The conciliation } 

stitutes one of the principal differences|and arbitration treaties signed at the 
eas ame = | Washington Conference represent the in- 
}tensive work of most competent jurists 
These treaties 


Such a provision con-| with a limited agenda. 





of the western hemisphere. 


producing areas, with little outside help| months of 1931, United States exports of| ratification of all of the American repub- | 
|leaf tobacco were maintained in a grati-/|lics. ; é 
fying manner, with only an 8 per cent de-| adopted by all the American republics, | many quarters and trading lacked the 
(Department of Com-/these two multilateral treaties will serve 

the purpose of 420 bilateral agreements. 


Provided both 





























Catch-all excep- between conciliatory proceedings and ju- | 
tions such as vital interest, national honor, | dicial settlement. 
In signing the treaty a number of |kiq hair. 
Most of | 

local | 
;remedies of foreign claimants must be} 
jexhausted in the national courts before | largely because of the hot weather. Con- 
resort can be had to international ar-|Suming demand in early July apparently 
This is a well recognized rule | was not so active and speculative inter- 


Certain nations reserved as to questions 


This flexible pro- 


Fhe work of the International Confer- 
;}ence of American States on Conciliation 
American arbitration provides that the|and Arbitration demonstrates the advan- 


instruments are|, 





Trregular Prices 
At Farm Markets 
| Continue in July 


‘Advances and Declines in 
| Quotations About Equally 
| Balanced, Says Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture 


| Advances and declines in prices of agri- 
|cultural products were about equally bal- 
}anced during early July, the Bureau of 
| Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
{ment of Agriculture has just announced 
\in its weekly summary of agricultural mar- 
| ket conditions. 

| The Department’s statement follows in 
| full text: 

| Many farm products shared in the un- 
| settled market conditions of early July. 
Price advances were about as important 
as the declines. Grain lost part of the 
June rise because crop news is better and 
| liberal supplies are available. Cotton ad- 
vanced a little further on good demand. 
Meat sold at very low prices but live- 
stock was fairly steady owing to lighter 
receipts. Butter, cheese and eggs were 
steady to firm. Poultry markets weakened 
Slightly as shipments increased. Most 
changes in the fruit and vegetable line 
continue downward under heavy produc- 
tion and moderate to liberal supply. 


Grain Markets Irregular 


There are rélatively large stocks of old 
wheat on hand in principal exporting 
| countries, prospective free selling of Rus- 
sian wheat within another month, the 
increased offerings of native wheat in 
European countries along the Mediter- 
ranean, and the maintenance of trade re- 
Strictions in important importing areas. 
Liberal offerings of North African wheat 
in French markets are also limiting de- 
mand for other foreign wheats. Accord- 
ingly, the market is weak and irregular. 
World crop conditions are practically un- 
changed and the Canadian grain crop 
situation remains extremely critical. 


| Feed Markets Firm 


The feed market strengthened at the 
end of June and prices advanced. Deteri- 
| oration of pastures, hay and feed grains 
due to extreme heat and grasshopper dam- 
age in the central West, together with a 
better inquiry for new crop feedstuffs, were 
the principal reasons for strength. In- 
quiry for feedstuffs may increase mate- 
rially if general and copious rains do not 
fall soon. Production and market offer- 
ings of the principal feeds continued un- 
usually light. Hominy feed developed a 
decidedly firmer tone, influenced by the 
recent strength in corn and advanced on 
the average about $2 per ton at the larger 
distributing markets. Gluten feed held 
| unchanged, but wheat feeds were steady 
|to $1 higher with the heavier kinds ad- 
| vancing relatively more than bran. Lin- 
| seed meal and cottonseed meal were ir- 
| regularly higher. Alfalfa meal prices were 
|generally irregular. The market was 
lower at Chicago. 


Hay Markets Unsettled 


Hay markets were unsettled in early 
July. Alfalfa hay sold at unchanged to 
slightly lower prices, and timothy, clover, 
timothy-clover mixtures and prairie hay 
were steady to slightly higher. The re- 
vent hot, clear weather in the Central 
Western States has been favorable for 
harvesting and production of good quality 
hay. Fear of deterioration of pastures and 
grain crops has been a strengthening fac- 
tor in demand but low prices of dairy 
products, lack of funds in consumer hands 
and pressure of Winter wheat harvest- 
|ing have limited offerings by producers. 


| Cotton Nearly Steady 


The cotton market of early July was 
| fairly active with prices nearly unchanged 
|from those of late June. Demand for 
| spot cotton from both domestic and for- 
eign sources was only fair and transac- 
tions were mostly of hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. Cottons mostly inquired for seemed 
to be in the medium and better white 
grades in the lengths % to 1 1/16 inches, 
jinclusive. The trade shows interest in 
|the coming July 8 report on cotton acreage. 
Exports for the week ended July 3 
|amounted to 79,683 bales, compared with 
54,166 for the corresponding week last 
| year, 





| 


Livestock Irregular 

The fed steer market at Chicago in early 
July made a partial recovery from the 
preceding week’s sharp price declines, 
strictly grain-fed steers and yearlings clos- 
ing slightly higher. Grass cattle of all 
classes were discriminated against. Most 
| Strictly grain-fed steers and yearlings sold 
at $6.50 to $7.75, with short feds and grassy 
kinds at $5 to $6.25. Best heavies were 
selling up to $7.80, but extreme top on 
|fed yearlings was $8.50. Grassers of good 
| quality went on stocker account at $6 to $7. 
| Hog prices were showing a wide uneven 
|Sspread. Fat lambs and yearlings lost 50 
| to 75 cents, excessive heat and a narrow 
|Gemand being largely responsible for the 
| decline. 

_ Sales of fleece wools in eastern markets 
|included sizeable quantities of practically 
| all grades in both the combing and cloth- 
|ing groups. Price ranges were unchanged, 
[the more sales were made at the top of 





the price range than was the case earlier. 
The 56s and lower grades comprised a 
| greater proportion of the aggregate volume 


Ss of sales than for several weeks. Practi- 


| cally all grades of territory wools were in 
jactive demand. Strictly combing staple 
| Temas wools were sold at 60 to 63 cents 
scoured basis, as compared with the re- 
}cent market at 58 to 60 cents. 

| Mohair trading was very light, with sales 
|confined to a few small lots of domestic 


Heat Slows Egg Market 
Egg markets ruled somewhat irregular 


}est also showed some lag. Receipts of 
eggs at New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Boston fell off further, showing a 
decrease from receipts of both the previous 
| week and the corresponding week a year 


tinued to fall short of a year ago. 
Receipts of dressed poultry continued 
|to exceed those of the previous week and 
| were also heavier than during the same 
period last year. The heavier receipts 
mand were reflected 


in a_ continued 


It} heavier net into-storage movement than 
Article 4 provides | provides that any party to the treaty may|during the same days a year ago. 
for the negotiation of a special agreement | at any time by an appropriate instrument 
to arbitrate a specific case. No provision! abandon in whole or in part stipulated 
is made for the reference of the special | exceptions in the treaty or reservations at- 
agreement to legislative bodies with a' tached by it thereto. 
wiew to securing their advice and consent | vision renders it possible to broaden the 
scope of obligatory arbitration without the 


Most 
price changes were slightly downward. 


Butter Markets Steady 


The butter markets early in the month 
ruled firm with prices slightly higher. 
Ice cream and fluid milk consumption 
jincreased sharply, curtailing butter pro- 
}duction considerably in many quarters 
The outlook in general indicates a lighter 
|make of butter throughout the Middle 
| West, according to opinion of many of 
dealers. Acid, yeasty flavors ap- 
peared in many receipts and an unusually 
|large percentage of the arrivals were just 
;ordinary quality. Users of fine butter 
[found it increasingly difficult to supply 
their requirements. 

The tone of the cheese markets in pro- 
Was apparently about 
steady near the first of the month, but 
mn uneasy undertone was noticeable in 


|ducing sections 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2,) 
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the month averaged from 5 degrees to as/ places, but some districts, especially in the 


j 
| The relatively scantiest falls for the month | commissi ii is- ® 
Southern Areas much as 9 degrees above normal, the last eastern Lake region, were comparatively | ere reported from Georgia, northern Ala-|iature, tthe vsotaidieion, eis wate ,| Four Nebraska Counties Farm Owners Protected 
week being especially warm, with the high- dry, particularly the interior of New York.| bama, eastern Tennessee, and some ad- % 


* 2 . | : * 

\ Sn au? Eas eemaeeciuren af renee Totals Beléw Normal | joining sections of the Carolinas where aie of water righta ‘arog the state) Get Funds to Fight Insects | Against Negligent Tenants 
> for June over large areas. In the Gulf| A small section of the north-central por- | “0 totals ranged from per cent | and report to the Legislature in . Lincoin, Nesr., July 8. com: Ata., July! 

Suffering rom come pod aes Oe ane near | tion of the country, including southeast- | of normal. In the northern Great Plains,| The personnel follows: State Senator T.| Gov. Charles W. Bryan ‘Sed pote A bill (5 a? peed ding pro rd oe — 
. normal, and in antic districts they were | crn Nebraska, parts of southern Iowa, and | O. Larson, :G : : low. ' ‘ | ’ tec 

mostly from 1 degree below normal to 1| northeastern sbsesourl, had above normal,| (Co™tinued on Pagé 7, Column 1.) of Choteau; George R. Metlen,/an allowance of $800 of State funds to/a landlord whose tenant fails or refuses 


Short age of Rain degree above. The month was abnormally| while the southern part of Texas and the | of Dillon; State Senator M. M. Duncan, | four more counties to be used in combat-|to plant crops in proper time on the 


warm along the south Pacific coast, but|/Rio Grande Valley, except locally, had| Commission on Irrigation | °% Vitsinia City; Desmond J. O'Neil, tie to reentes Beet ait te tn pune ee ak ee ee 

temperatures, in general, were moderate| generous to heavy rains for the season. | ‘ ‘ = | Glendive; Prof. H. E. Murdock, of State} of poison bait to kill the seamen ers are | ‘The ie 8808 
for the season in north Pacific districts. |Much more than the normal amount of} Is Appointed in Montana College, Bozeman; W. L. Murphy, of Mis-| Cedar, Rock, K Pah x. Poagece yp Bho nvae Bodo 3 = 
S H Marks Condi Precipitation June wes very unevenly | rainfall occurred also in many places in| a July 8, | SOs: and State’ Senator John ‘Survant,| other counties Boyd ‘and ‘nox, ‘have Te~ falls or refuge, Without just cause ora 
evere Heat rks Condi- | distributed, and below normal over large| the North Pacific States. Elsewhere the| ELENA, MONT. UUIY S.'of Malta. ys i | ‘ 
a n See Tus Lake Sagan ta. Petes | Pond teks cata eanaee Eneaed cea ei |_, Qoveroen f, Mt Breer tee eomaineweat alta. The Attorney General, L. A.| ceived similar State aid from a fund of|cuse, to prepare land and plant crops 


: : | Foot, and the State Engineer, J. S. James, | $25,000 i y i aca 
tlons f or Week in East, had above normal for the month in many! edly so in the Southeast and Northwest.! the appointment of a special irrigation | are members enue Fiecer, if anh amar te bene tid oceans ‘the. sreumion Saainaa ‘ a: 

. s 
Wee .eeseins eee = none 











Northwest Below Average 


The weather generally throughout the 
country during the past week has been 


marked by severe heat in the eastern half * 
of the country and below average tem- 

perature in the Northwest, with sufficient oo 

rains prevailing in most of the country s 

although droughts centered in a few sec- 

tions, according to the weekly weather 

and crop review issued by the Weather & ca 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, 


July 8. vate AF ES 


The full text of the reyiew follows: 

About the beginning of the ‘veek much 
cooler weather overspread the Northwest 
and soon thereafter the severe heat wave 


that had prevailed for several days in the 4 
interior valleys was definitely relieved, 
There were also widespread showers in 
many central and northern areas. The 
data shows that the temperature for the 


week, as a whole, averaged much above 
normal over most of the eastern half of 
the country, and decidedly below normal 
in the Northwest. In western North Da- 


kota and most of Montana the weekly * * 
means were from six degrees to eight 
degrees below normal, with some record- 
breaking late snow and low temperatures 
locally in the latter State on the fifth. 
Substantial rains occurred in much of 


the middle Atlantic area as far south as 

northern South Carolina, and also rather 

generally in the Ohio and Mississippi 

Valleys and in the central and northern 

trans-Mississippi States. Rainfall was sé 

scanty in the Southeast and the South- 

west, while the week was practically Reach for a 


rainless west of the Rocky Mountains. 


Rains in Midwest on 9 
The week brought fimely, substantial, LUCKY instead 


and very beneficial rains to a large, im- 
portant agricultural area, comprising 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and more Place your finger on your Adam’s Apple. You 


locally Montana. As a result of the in- 


creased moisture and lower temperatures, are actually touching your larynx—this is your voice 
conditions in these States have been 


3 3 se 
markedly improved, especially as regards box—it contains your vocal chords. When you con- 
minor crops, pastures, and the later 


small grains in northern sections. The sider your Adam’s Apple, you are considering your 


rains came too late to materially im- 


prove many small ‘grain fields in the —_ 9 
Swe! throat— your vocal chords. Don’t rasp your throat 


the earlier crops 


, and those on light soils. : tere ‘ 
et ial, wane Sane with harsh irritants. Reach for a LUCKY instead. 
general than in the States previously 


s e , e es 
mentioned, but many localities had help- Here is what one of America’s great scientists,;whom 
ful amounts, and the general situation 


shows improvement. About one-third of we retained to study LUCKY STRIKE’S manufacturing 


Kentucky was missed, and a good many 


localities in Ohio, Indiana, and Miinois| process, says about the mellowing effect of Ultra 


are still needing moisture. In the At- 


lantic area from North Carolina north- Violet Rays which are included in our exclusive 


ward conditions remain largely satisfac- 

tory, though some sections, especially | “TOASTING” process: 

partS of North Carolina, Virginia, and 

more widely New York, are becoming dry. 

In the Southeast, centering in Georgia, ° e 

the drought is still largely unrelieved: **The effects of this ultra violet treatment on the tobacco 
some localities in that State had the ° ° 

driest June in more than 50 years. Also have been tested and are found to involve an increase 
in the Southwest, centering in Oklahoma, : $ a , ” 

ee eee, ae nee in what is called the ‘mildness’ of the tobacco. 

places. In the Pacific Northwest favor- 

able conditions were maintained, with 


small grains showing steady improvement One of America’s greatest writers and editors says 
since the recent rains. 


his: 
Harvest Makes Progress this: 


Winter wheat harvest made good prog- 
s y long. i = - , 
ee ‘When I visited Reidsville and went through the 


d d materially by tt t hot : 
Weather in the North-Central States, and LUCKY STRIKE plant, I found one explanation for 
pastures are poor to only fair over con- the growth of LUCKY STRIKE. Your use of the Ultra 


siderable areas. Corn is in exceptionally : " e : S 

good condition throughout the central and Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of tobaccos is a splendid 

northern portions of the country and is 2 

abnormally advanced for the season. Cot- example of achievement. It is the new order of the day.” 

ton needs rain in the northwestern and 

southeastern sections of the belt, but oth- 

erwise it made mostly satisfactory prog- “ 

ress, | Remember, LUCKY STRIKE is the only cigarette in 
Small Grains.—Winter wheat harvest is om * : 

progressing to the northern limits of the| America which offers you the throat protection of the 

belt, with no serious interruption; thresh- 


ing is proceeding in more southern parts, | exclusive “TOASTING” Process—that secret heating 
with good results noted and yield and) 


quality satisfactory. Late Winter wheat process which expels certain harsh irritants present 


continues to improve in the Pacific north- 


west and cutting has commenced in the | in all raw tobaccos, and which includes the extra 


early districts; much wheat was cut for | 


hay in Montana. | mellowing benefits of modern Ultra Violet Rays. And 


Rains were rather general over the} 


Spring wheat area, but were too late in| sO we say “Consider your Adam’s Apple.” Be care- 


parts for best results in 8 ag cg and | ‘ i : h - ; . 
southwestern North Dakota and to save) 
the crops on dry-land farms in east-| ulin your choice © cigarettes. 
ern Montana. Much Spring wheat is} 
reported headed short in North Da- 
kota and Wyoming, while in the eastern 
part of the belt condition of some is poor | 
on light soils. The rains were of general | 
benefit where the crop was not too far} 
advanced. 

Moisture Aids Oats 

In the upper Mississippi Valley oats were | 
damaged by the excessive heat, with con- 
siderable premature ripening on_ short 
straw. In other parts of the country oats 
are doing well, with ripening general to} 
northern limits and harvest under way)| 
in central sections. Flax was benefited by | 
the moisture, although condition varies 
considerably; rice needs rain in some west 
Gulf sections. 

Corn.—In the principal producing sec- 
tions corn is mostly in excellent condition, 
and is much further advanced than usual | 
in the interior States. Some is in tassel | 
as far north as South Dakota and tassels | 
are appearing about 10 days earlier than 
normal in Iowa. Rains in the central val- 
leys and Northwest were very helpful. In 
the Southwest south of Kansas, however, | 
especially in Oklahoma, the situation is 
becoming serious, with the early crop in| 
the critical tasseling and silking stages 
and urgently in need of rain. Early corn, 
especially on uplands, has been damaged 
in some other dry sections of the South, 
especially in Georgia. 

Cotton.—Warmer than normal weather 
prevailed rather generally in the Cotton 
Belt, with considerable rain in northeast- 
ern sections and in the Mississippi Valley, 
and dry weather in the western portion. 


Southwest Dry 

In Texas pecgrees and condition of cot- | : . oat 
ton averaged fairly good, but moisture is ; ; 7 ; ‘ 
now needed in much of the northern two- | . ; \ y : : FRANCISCO, CAL. 
thirds of the State; plants are small, but Bias sensed ; eet : 
fields are generally clean. In Oklahoma ; , “die Munnar trasnncne nna : 6 Bieccueonuas sc 
growth is still fair to good, but plants a ey ee 
continue late and need rain. In the cen-| 
tral States of the belt growth was mostly | 


fair to satisfactory, with bloom reported ’ ae § 79 
in Tennessee and most parts of Arkansas. | 

In Alabama progress was slow and stands | 

are isrequier, we general condition still | TUNE IN— 

mostly fair to g . In Georgia cotton The Lucky Strike 

is fair in a few counties, but South is me F 

mostly at a standstill because of dryness, | Dance Orches- 


with Dlants mall and blooming at the tra, every Tues ; 
op in the dried sections. In the Carolinas day, Thursday i 
and Virginia weather conditions hav nc U in t e tra 
been =— favorable and cotton is sen oud Savurtay 9 we " a . ay 
ing g growth, with bloom ‘reported as | evening Over i itt 
feet renee one evening over Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 
une, , was abnormally warm in the works i i at 
interior and northwestern States, and was : we 
iniriot and ‘northwestern State," Wa | Your Throat Protection against irritation — against cough 
South and Atlantic areas. From Illinois : 
Missouri, and Oklahoma northward and 
northwestward the mean temperatures for ; 
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Traffic Club Held |Bonds for Sewer Improvement |Claim in Patent 


Social Group for 
Purposes of Tax. 


| 


Wevy on Dues and Fees Is 
Assessable Even Though 
Members Joined to Secure | 
Business Contacts 





Cuicaco, ILL. 
Epmunp K. FLEMING 


v. 

Mase. G. REINECKE, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. | 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 
No. 447 


i, 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois. ‘ 
Before ALSCHULER, Evans and Sparks, Cir- 

cuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 27, 1931 | 

Evans, C. J—Was the Traffic Club of 
Chicago, of which appellant was a mem- 
ber, a “social club” within the meaning 
of the governing section of the Revenue 
Act (sec. 801 of Rev. Act. of 1921; sec. 601 
of Rev. Act of 1924), which reads: 

That from and after * * * there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected, and paid, * * *, & 
tax equivalent to 10 per centum of any 
amount paid on or after such date * * * (a) 
as dues or membership fees * * * to any 





social, atheletic, or sporting club or organi- 
feoe;, °° °, i 
Appellant has made this a test case for 


himself and other members of the club | 
He challenges the soundness of the holding | 
of the Treasury Department to the effect 
that the Traffic Club of Chicago was a sSo- 
cial club. 

Upon the trial, the District Court filed 
@ memorandum wherein it was stated, “I 
am of the opinion that the Traffic Club 
of Chicago is a social club or organization 
within the meaning of the act; that its 
social features were not subordinate or 
merely incidental to the active furtherance 
of a different and predominant purpose, 
but were a material purpose of the or- 
ganization.” 


Contentions Outlined 


Appellant contended that the facts are 
undisputed and that the sole question is 
one of law; that the evidence showed the 
activities and purpose of this club were 
not predominantly social. Appellee, on 
the other hand, contended that the issue 
was one of fact; that the District Court 
as well as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue found in favor of appellee, and 
its finding is supported by substantial evi- 
dence; that irrespective of such finding 
the evidence affirmatively established the 
Traffic Club to be a social club of busi- 
ness men; that the decisions sustain this 
position. 

The Traffic Club was organized im 1907 
as a corporation under the laws of Illi- 
nois, not for pecuniary profit. Its asserted 
objects were “to cultivate friendly and so- 
cial relations and to promote better per- 
sonal acquaintance among its members; 
to discuss all topics relating to transpor- 
tation of all kinds, and to use its influ- 
ence to obtain the best transportation pos- 
sible. To build, own or lease or purchase 
and furnish a club house or club rooms 
for the use of its members.” 


Activities of Club 


The charter and the constitution of the 
club were subsequentiy modified so as to 
avoid the Department’s holding that it 
was a social club. Its activities, however, 
remained unchanged, and it is agreed that 
its activities, rather than its professions, 
govern the question before us. The club 
maintained rooms on the eighteenth floor 
of the Hotel La Salle. Therein was a main 
dining room, a lounge, three committee 
rooms, and a ladies room. It equipped 
the dining room. In the lounge, there 
were lounges and arm chairs, a library 
table, piano, victrola, radio, book cases, 
and books. The club maintained a gen- 
eral library, included in which were In- 
terstate Commerce reports, as well as 
newspapers and magazines. There were 
shower baths provided for members. Reg- 
ular luncheons were served at noontime 
from 12 o’clock until 2 o’clock, and dinner 














In Ohio County Found Valid 


— 





Court Holds Rights of Innocent Holders Were 
Not Affected by Abuse of Discretion 





Improvement bonds of an Ohio 
County in the hands of innocent pur- 
chasers for value have been held to 
be valid by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, despite the abuse by the county 
commissioners of their .power in 
creating the improvement district and 
notwithstanding the bonds were pay- 
able not only out of special assess- 
ments against property owners in the 
district but also out of the proceeds 
of general tares on all property 
throughout the county. 


The jurisdiction of the commission- 
ers to create the district and issue 
bonds was also held not to be affected 
by the additional compensation re- 
ceived by them for their services inci- 
dent thereto, in the absence of any 
objection made before the obligations 
of the county were created, 


Though the commissioners were said 
to have abused their discretion in 
creating a sewer improvement district 
where the land in the district was 
farm land being used almost exclu- 
sively for agricultural purposes, this 
abuse of discretion was held by -the 
ourt not to invalidate the bonds in 

e hands of innocent holders after 
the improvements had been con- 
structed. 5 : 

The decision was handed down in 
the case of State of Ohio ex rel. Bow- 
man v. Board of Commissioners, etc. 
(The publication of the full text of 
the court’s opinion was begun in the 
issue of July 8.) The opinion con- 
cludes as follows: 

Immediately following the announce- 
ment of the judgment of reversal in the 


Tumey case, numerous cases were brought 


had sufficient natura] drainage and no 
part of said area was swampy or subject 
to floods. 

| These facts have been plainly stated 
}and should be plainly stated because it 
| is by extreme cases that the soundness 
| of legal propositions as well as the validity 
{of statutes are questioned. While these 
facts have been plainly stated; they have 
not been exaggerated. In fact it would 
| be difficult to exaggerate them. 

This is indeed an extreme case, and 
the plight of the taxpayer is such as 
|to excite sympathy, but an extreme case 
cannot be permitted to make bad law. 
| This case can not be decided by weigh- 
|ing facts or equities. The county com- 
|missioners are not the interested parties. 
{In its final results the interested parties 
on the one hand are the innocent holders 
of the negotiable bonds acquired in due 
course and on the other hand the tax- 
payers, who if not equally interested, have 
been grossly imposed upon. While, as be- 
fore stated, the principles of estoppel do 
not apply, the situation in which the tax- 
| payers find themselves is one created by 
their own chosen officials and agents. 


‘Question to Be Decided 


By the Commissioners 


The bondholders are not in anywise at 
fault unless it be decided that purchas- 
ers of bonds in each instance must at 
their peril idquire as to the nature of the 
improvement and whether there was a 
real necessity therefor. As the law now| 
stands and has stood from time immemo- | 
rial, it is only necessary to inquire whether 
| the law is constitutional and whether the | 
proceedings are regular, the necessity for 
the improvement being a political ques-| 


to this court to interpret the decision of tion to be determined by the commis- | 
Sioners of the county, or the council of 


= cry ae he tas oar and = | the municipality, as the case may be. 
determine whether the Supreme Court of we are asked by the defendants repre- 


the United States had declared the judg- | senting the taxpayers to determine that 
ment in the Tumey case void or only void- the validity of bonds in the hands of in- 
able. This court, by a divided court, ow a as a question of 
reached the conclusion that the judgment | eee gred pee tor Diag Bop ng 9 br 
was only declared to be voidable and that | len County outside of the sewer districts 
in other cases where the objection was hot | utilized the systems of sewerage and water 
timely made, and no error prosecuted on | supply. It is declared in Commissioners 
that ground, that the objection could not |v. Mighels, 7 Ohio St., 109, 119: 
be made for the first time in a court of | A county organization is created almost 
review, neither was such judgment sub-! exclusively with a view to the policy of 
ject to collateral attack. the State at large for purposes of political 
| Organization and civil administration in 
Error was not prosecuted in those cases| matters of finance, of education, of provi- 
to a Supreme —_ R.. the ee | i Se ro at ae 
Sta except in a single instance where a | ri ne trans on, 
convidtion was before & mayor ‘who was thon of fustice ‘With scpresiy an eseeption 
| all the isdicti nd f ti f t 
compensated out of costs collected as a | Senuaiantion have & direct and “ceslgaive 
part of the judgment of conviction. We | reference to the general policy of, the State 
therefore have no expression from the Su-| of} auministration “of that policy. ne eR" 
preme Court of the United States as to| F 
whether the later decisions of this court | @ : . 
interpreting the Tumey decision are cor- |County Said to Be Unit 
rect. oo earpretation of this court is, For Taxation Purposes 
, perfect harm w numer- | 
ous other decisions which have sought to | aera — ds = _—, ——— bp 
interpret the Tumey decision. Brown v. | aS e important Sunctions oO e 
. government are carried on. The credit! 
Kleysteuber, 149 Va., 438; Commonwealth 
v. Dabbierio, 290 Pa.. 174; Bryant v. State of the county must stand behind all pub- 
‘ 7 : > *| lic improvements other than those which 
|pertain to the State at large. One part 


146 Miss., 533; Ex Parte Weeks, 20 Fed. 
of the county cannot be separated from 


= a eave v. State, 114 So. (Miss.) 
353; Fleming v. Greenwood, 115 So. (Miss.) }another for purposes of taxation. The 
|fact that theré may be residents in re- 


221; Owens v. Dancy, 36 Fed. (2d) 882; 
| 


Hill v. Stat ; ; i . : 
Paul, 32 Fed. «od 148 aS ;mote portions of Allen County who will 
F |receive no possible benefit from these im- 


Ob jections Delayed | provements and who are in no apparent 


es 2 K ;danger from those contagions which are 
On Disqualification usually caused by pollution cannot stand 
In Tari v. State, 117 Ohio St., 481, this 


in the way of a general governmental pol- 
court decl She icy declared by the Legislature in the in- 
before a a. Ay yo — | terest of public health and public welfare. 
qualified by reason of interest to be never- | _ If the law is unwise it might be sub- 
| theless valid if no objection was made by! jected to a referendum. If the improve- 
the defendant at or before the trial, and| ment ordered by the county commissioners 
that the failure to make the objection in/is wholly unwarranted, it might be en- 
the trial court should be deemed to be a|Joined. But when completed and county | 
waiver of the disqualification. | enegpbions ig — rene and purchased 
The reasoning of the opinion in that 7 the market, those obligations cannot 
case need not be repeated at this time.| ereafter be questioned. 
Applying the reasoning of that case, the| It must resolve itself into the single in- 
conclusion must be reached that the order | Wiry, viz., whether the law which author- 
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was served between the hours of 5:30 and 
8 o'clock. Wives of members and other 
ladies in the families of members were 
given the privilege of using the club rooms 
excepting between the hours of 1 and 5 
p. m. 

A considerable number of persons at- 


tended the luncheons every day. For the | 


four year period in question, the aver- 
age number served was about 116. From 
12 to 18 persons attended dinner each day 
during the said four years. Members 
played cards and checkers. Entertain- 
ments were held on different occasions, 
including dinner dances. Christmas and 
Thanksgiving luncheons formed part of 
these entertainments. Golf outings and 
occasional dinners and talks or lectures 
were given. 


Purposes of Club 


A detailed study of these activities lends 
support to the court’s conclusion that the 
club was a social, rather than a business 
organization. It must be admitted that 
it is not always easy to distinguish be- 
tween a social and a business engagement. 
Business men in large cities not infre- 
quently make business contacts through 
social engagements. Membership in clubs 
is often avowedly for the_legitimate pur- 
pose of increasing business through social 
engagements. If this traffic club can be 
justifiably described as a business, rather 
than a social club, it must be upon the 
hypothesis that its social features were 
incidents of, as well as promotive of, the 
business enterprises of its members. 

We have a somewhat narrower ques- 


tion, however, than that ‘propounded by | 


the abstract queries—when may an or- 
ganization of business men be called a 
social body, and when a business club? 


We are here construing a revenue statute. 
Our task is to ascertain what Congress 


included in its language, “a social, ath- 
letic, or sporting club or organization.” 


Other Cases Cited 


It would seem to be more consistent 
with the purpose of this legislation to say 
that an organization is a social club if 
its activities are largely social even though 
the actuating motive of the members in 
joining was to secure business contacts, 


of the Board of County Commissioners | izes the action of the county commision- 
| determining the necessity for the improve-|¢'S is a constitutional exercise of legis- 
{ment and levying the assessments upon | lative power. With the wisdom of the 
|property in payment of the same, in the|!@w the courts have no concern. The only 
| absence ,of any objection on the ground of | Judicial inquiry into the constitutionality 
| e'squalification, must be held to be a) Of a statute involves the question of legis- 


Rulings of Courts 


THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1931 — Ghe Guited States Baily 


| 
For Lubricants 


Held to Be Valid 


Specifications Relatin g to | 
Process of Preparation 
Are Upheld in Appeal 


From Examiner’s Ruling 


EX PARTE ARMAN E. BECKER. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 2392. 

Patent No. 1812766 was granted June 30, 
1931, to Arman E. Becker for Lubricants, 
on application filed Nov. 28, 1923, Serial 
No. 677512. Opinion dated Dec. 31, 1930. 

C. A. Straw and Ws. E. Currie for ap- 
plicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, | 

and —— and Prerce, Examiners in| 

Chief. 


Opinion of the Board 
Lanpers, Examiner in Chief.—This is | 
an appeal from the decision of the ex- 
aminer finally rejecting claim 5 which 
is as follows: 

“5, A process of preparing lubricants, 
which comprises distilling a residuum 
from cracking of petroleum, segregating 
cuts of the distfllate and blending with 
another oil.” 

The claim is drawn to a process of pre- | 
paring lubricants and has been rejected | 
“on the ground that (a) it is broader | 
than warranted by the disclosure, (b) | 
is not the invention, and (c) not clearly | 
drawn to the alleged invention.” | 


Examiners’ Criticism 
The first criticism raised by the ex-| 
aminer is that the claim is not limited 
to the use as a starting material in ap-| 
Plicant’s process of a _ residuum from| 
cracking of petroleum by pressure dis- 
tillation. The claim is silent as to the 
degree of pressure employed in the pre- 
vious cracking process. It is believed the) 
specification is equally broad since it re- 
fers to pressure distillation as an example | 
of cracking processes from which the 
residuum is obtained. 
The examiner further criticizes the) 
claim because it omits the sulphur treat- | 
ment included as a step in the more spe- 
cific claims. The specification states that 
this treatment is employed in some cases 
for special uses. 
Claim 5 is one of the original claims 
and is no broader in terms or substance | 
than the original description. The ex- 
aminer has not furnished us with any 
evidence to support the view that the 
claim is broader than the invention ap- 
plicant has made, nor has he stated any 
reasons in support of his holding that it | 
os not, clearly state the alleged inven- 
tion. 
The decision of the examiner is re-| 
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conviction—Denial of double liability for 
violation of law— 

In an action on a double indemnity clause 
that the electrocution of the insured for 
within the meaning of the policy, the deni 
insured’s violation of law caused his death, 


the policy precluding recovery of double indemnity if the insured’s death resulted 
from any violation of law by the insured, did not work a forfeiture of estate within 
the meaning of a section of the Indiana Constitution providing that “no convic- 
tion shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture of estate,” since there was no 
cause of action to be forfeited inasmuch as the parties agreed by their contract 


of insurance that there should be no doub 





COURTS—Federal courts—Jurisdiction—Diversity of citizenship—Cases arising un- 
der Constitution—Removal of causes—Suit involving right of State to regulate 


interstate commerce— 


An action by the members of the Railroad Commission of South Carolina to 
enjoin a bus company from operating its busses over the roads on the State in 
interstate commerce because it was without a certificate from the Commission to» 
so do was removable from the State to a Federal court on the motion of the com- 
pany on the ground of diversity of citizenship, since the suit, although instituted 
by the members of the Commission, not as individuals, but in their official ca- 
pacity, was not a suit in which the State, as such, was the party in interest, inas- 


much as the relief sought would inure not 


busses over the roads of the State; but ev 


of the right on the issue of.a State to regu 
ing the commerce clause. 


against private corporation— 
The provision of the Judicial Code for a 


against a private corporation. 


Blease et al. v. Safety Transit Co.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3137, June 17, 1931. 
. 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Double inde: 
tion pursuant to judgment, of conviction for 
viction to explain death—Proof of violation 

In an_action on a double indemnity clau 
indemnity in case of accidental death, with 
from “any violation of law by the insured,” 
placed in an electric chair against his wil 
electrocuted by the warden of a prison, i 


the first degree and that he was electrocu 


viction, where such evidence also established the fact that the insured’s death, 
resulted from his violation of the law and therefore precluded recovery. 


Diamond et al. v. New York Life Insuranc 


stitutionality— 


The assignment, by the California judicial council, of a judge of the Superior 
Court of one county to try a case in another county was not unconstitutional on 
the ground that he was not elected in, and therefore was not subject to recall by 


the electors of the county im which he was 


1931. 





versed. 


= = _ : _ : | 
killed and injured many of the in-| 
habitants. | 
The tax levied by the State was justi-| 
fied in that case because it was necessary | 
to “bury the dead, care for the injured, 
clear up the debris to prevent disease and | 
pestilence, and to relieve and aid the 
homeless, destitute and impoverished.” In| 
the opinion, at page 578, the court quoted | 
from Brodhead v. Milwaukee, 19 Wis. 624, 
as follows: 

To justify a court in declaring a tax void 
and arresting a proceeding for its collection | 


in the purposes for which the funds are 
be immediately perceptible to every mind. 


the largest sense of those terms, or 
gratitude, or charity will support a tax. 

The decisions of our own State, while 
not dealing with sewer systems outside of 
municipalities have frequently dealt with 
other improvements outside of municipali- 
ties, and the same principles must neces- 
sarily apply. 

The power to levy a general tax through- 


in 


}Out the county is authorized by section 7 


of article 10 of the Ohio Constitution and 
is not dependent upon the receipt of di- 
rect benefit by the taxpayers of the county 
or the equal distribution of potential bene- 
fits in proportion to the burdens of the 
tax levied. Cooley on Taxation, 4 ed., 
sec. 20; Railroad Co. v. Commissioners, 48 
Ohio St¢ 249; Miami County v. Dayton, 
92 Ohio St., 215; State ex rel. Holtz v. 
Commissioners, 41~Ohio St. 423; State v. 
Commissioners, 37 Ohio St. 526. The same 
principle has been declared in Illinois 
Cent. R. R. v. Decatur, 147 U. S. 190. 


Taxation ‘for Public 


Improvements Discussed 


The construction of water supply sys- 
tems and storm and sanitary sewer sys- 
tems has long been recognized by the 
Legislature as a valid exercise of govern- 
mental powers in promoting the public 
health and welfare by municipalities and 
to levy general taxes spread over the en- 
tire property of such municipalities,, even 
though the direct benefits were confined 
to but a small portion of the municipality. 

This principle has been so often de- 





In Other States Cited 


These particular statutes providing for 
sewer systems and sewer improvements 
| outside of municipalities to be constructed 
by county commissioners and to be paid 
| for by special assessments and general tax 
| levies, have never before been interpreted 
by this court, but similar statutes have 
many times been determined to be valid 
| by the courts of other States where it has 
without exception been held that special 
assessments to pay for such improvements 
can be levied according to benefits and 
that the credit of the taxing district out- 
side of the assessed district can be pledged 
for the payment of bonds to provide the 
|money for the construction of the im- 
provement. Kingman et al., Petitioners 
|Under Metropolitan Sewerage Act., 153 
|Mass., 566; Dahler vy. Suburban Sewer 
Comm., 133 Md., 644; Taylorsville 
| tary Dist. v. Winslow, 317 IIl., 25. 

A typical case is Kane y. Je 
County, 33 So. (Ala.) 435. 

To show the potential usefulness of such 
statutes and that they bear a substantial 
relation to the public welfare, we quote 


velid order. wa ow legislative wisdom. 

And this must be more particularly true nder the Ohio Constitution, the legis- 

if it is not made until after bonds heen | lative authority of the General Assembly 

upon the improvement have been negoti- is circumscribed only by the express limi- 

lated into the hands of innocent nobler tations of the State and Federal consti- 

‘for value Ge pete tes baile Seiad eaarane 
We will first discuss this matter upon the | same general pot a a. ee tees 

| theory that the statutes are constitutional. | tations. Bd. of Health v. Greenville, 86 

If it be assumed by the defendant in this | Ohio St., 1; Leonard v. State, 100 Ohio st 

case that the statutes are constitutional | 456; Williams v. Soudder, 102 Ohio St. 

| the only defense made by this record lies 305; Miami County v. Dayton 92 Ohio st. 

in the claim of the abuse of power on the 215; Chesbrough v Commissioners 37 

| part of the county Commissioners in or- | Ohio St. 508 2 : 

|dering the improvement. As the basis of — 

this claim, it is urged that the improve- | 

;ment not only was of no benefit to the 

|residents outside of the districts created, 

but that the improvement could be of no 

possible benefit to them but was even | 

detrimental. 


‘Abuse of Public Trust 
Is Seen in the Action 


Without repeating the facts herctofore 
statcd, it need only be added that it will 
|be difficult to discover or even conceive 
a more flagrant abuse of power or a more 
flagrant violation of the trust and confi-| 
dence reposed in public officials than the | 
action of the county commissioners in| 
| providing for these improvements. No 
|party to this action and no attorney for 
any party contends that these improve- 
;ments could in the slightest measure have 
| promoted the health and safety, or that 
|they could even tend to safeguard the 
| health of the citizens of Allen County, or 
the City of Lima, or even of the citizens 
of the townships in which the districts 
are Jocated, because the lands which com- | 
prise the districts were farm lands used 
almost ee for agricultural pur- 
poses and the dwellings were the usual 
farm homes of agricultural communities. | — the statement of the Alabama case 
tah teens ene Gug-neommig fee te One oh the poounbion ot hea snee Wue-tnints 
| provement at that time and place. What-! more than 100,000 a gg, ee 








| 
| 


than to call such an organization a busi-| ever the issues of fact made by the plead- 
ness club because its members are engaged | ings, it is not doubted that the purpose 
in business, or they joined the club to se-|°f the improvements was to promote the 
cure, through its social activities, business Platting and sale of lots. The most that 
contacts. can be said in behalf of the improve- | 

Numerous cases have been cited: Clubs|™ent at the time it was made is that 
held to be nonsocial: Chemists Club y,|the City of Lima might increase in popu- 
U. S., 64 Ct. Cl. 156; Aldine Club v. U. S., lation to the point where these lands 
65 Ct. Cl. 315; Los Angeles City Club v. would be built upon and that possibly a 
Welch, 44 F. (2d) 239; Washington Club sufficient number of dwellings might be 
v. U. S., 38 F. (2d) 130 (Ct. Cl); Bankers’ | Constructed to require water and sewage | 
Club of America v. U. S., 37 F. (2d) 982|improvements to guatd the inhabitants 
(Ct. Cl.); City Club of St. Louis v. U. §.,|0f the City of Lima and possibly of the 
24 F. (2d) 743 (D. C. Mo.): The Cordon | inhabitants of the County of Allen out- 
Club v. U. S., decided by the Court of | Side of the City of Lima which need pro- 
Claims Feb. 9, 1931; Cosmos Club v. U. g,,| tection against the menace of pollution. 
42 F. (2d) 321 (Ct. Cl.). Clubs held to be} This court can look upon the improve- 
social clubs: Faculty Club of University|ment in no other ligpt than as a pro- 


valleys and in the foothills through which 
trunk lines of the sewers are proposed to 
be run, and that three-fourths in value 
of all the property in the county is within 
the area of drainage covered by these two 
trunl lines of sewers. The system in its 
beneficial effects extends to the entire 
county for the protection of its water- 
courses from pollution and was intended to 
meet not only the needs but to fulfill in 
the future the requirements of sanitation 
and health in cities and towns and in all 
the thickly settled portions of the county. 


| Statutes Relating 


To Public Welfare 





of California v. U. S., 65 Ct. Cl. 754;|motion scheme to whieh public officials 
Abbott v. U. S., 66 Ct. Cl. 603; Fisler y,| have devoted the money of taxpayers. 
U. S., 66 Ct. Cl. 220; Women’s University The lands included in both said districts 
Club v. United States, decided by the} i 

Court of Claims on June 1, 1931; Women’s | to find comfort in the cases they 
University Club of Seattle v. Poe, Col-!each case turns on its own pecul 
lector, decided May 28, 1931, by the United|It seems to us that the instant 
States District Court for the Western Dis-|one where the conclusions of th 
trict of Washington. They need no re- 
view. Both parties to the litigation seemed 


judge are supported by the evidence. 
The decree is affirmed. 


lic welfare. 


(Md.) 754. 


Counsel for the taxpayers has cited one 
cite. But | case which is clearly an authority in favor 
iar facts.;|of the bondholders, to wit, State ex rel. 
case is|New Richmond v. Tibbetson, 114 Wis. 563. 
e trial, In that case a State tax was levied to/| 


| 


clared and so well settled that citation of 
| authority is unnecessary. It has also been 
;so often held in this State that the en- 
| tire credit of the county can be pledged to 
| provide the funds for the construction of 
| highways that those authorities need not 
| be discussed. 

It is contended by defendant, however, 
| that they do not apply because in the in- 
stant case, the improvement is a purely 
private one. Many authorities have been 
cited on that proposition but an examina- 
|tion of them will disclose that in every 
|instance where the taxpayers have pre- 
| Vailed there was an attack upon the im- 
| provement itself end not a defense made 
|to the bonds after they were issued and 
purchased by innocent holders. 


| It is believed that not a single re- 


i) 


| holders. 


taxpayers have 


lative power. 


|No Contention Against 
|Preliminary Proceedings 


|stant case that the procee 


; sue of bonds containing the 


fore become incontestable by reason o 


It is of course apparent that those facts|the pxpvisions of section 2293-37 of the 
were wholly different from the facts in| general code. 

the instant case, but they do clearly illus- | 

trate how such statutes relate to the pub-| arguments of counsel for the defendants | 

Another somewhat similar 

case is that of Duneen v. Ryder, 138 Atl. 


|concerning the lack of benefit to tax 


have no application to this case. 


{to benefits. It has been held by th 
{courts of this State, the courts of othe 


States, and the United States Suprem 


pay the expense of the City of New Rich-| Court, that no special benefit need be 
mond resulting from a cyclone which | shown to accrue to property as the basis 


the absence of all possible public interest | 
raised Must be so clear and palpable as to | 
Claims founded in equity and justice in | 


° pectable authority can be found where | 
Sani-|the purpose was avowedly a public one 
|and the improvement was completed and 
fferson |the obligations of the taxing subdivision 
{have been issued and owned by innocent 
The only instances which have 
|been brought to our notice where the 
successfully defended 
against bonds were those where the law 
|itself which authorized the improvement 
| was an unconstitutional exercise of legis- 


\ 
It is not seriously contended in the in- 
dings leading 
jup to the improvement and issuing of 
| bonds were irregular, or that the statutory 
provisions have not been faithfully met. 
If any procedural steps have been disre- 
garded, they have been cured by the is- 
necessary 
| recitals of the lawful purposes for which 
they have been issued and have there- 


Much that is urged in the briefs and 


payers in remote portions of Allen County 


Those | § 1 
principles apply more particularly to spe-|Should be influenced by any such argu- 


cial assessments upon property according | ment. 


of the judgment debtor read “Lerner Stor 


corporation, disclosed that the store operated by the corporation was listed in the 


telephone directory as “The Lerner Shops,” 


the community, and was so advertised on numerous building and store signs and in 


advertising material, and that the district 


that the name of the corporation was “The Lerner Shops, Incorporated” when 


asked the corporation’s name, the court’s 


statute which provided that it “may, before or after judgment, in furtherance of 
justice * * * correct a mistake in the name of a party,” was, as a matter of law, 


an abuse of discretion. 
l Tunstall v. The Lerner Shops, Incorpora 


1931. 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation by State—Interstate operation—Right of State to 
require certificate of public convenience and necessity— 

A State cannot require a bus company to obtain a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for the operation of its busses in interstate commerce through the 
State where the company has complied with the tax laws and the police regulations. 

Blease et al. v. Safety Transit Co., C. C. A. 4, No. 3137, June 17, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 





PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous objectio 

Claim is not broader than warranted b. 
is equally broad although neither specifies 
tillation to produce residuum with which 
sufficiently clear—Ex parte Becker. (Pat. 
9, 1931. 


PATENTS—Lubricants claim allowed— 


parte Becker. 


U. S. Daily, 1076, July 9, 1931. 


Federal 


is a social club if its activities are largely 


(C. C. A. 71.)—6 U. S. Daily, 107 





for the levy of general taxes. Railroad v. 
Commissioners, 48 Ohio St., 249; Illinois 
Cent. R.“R. v. Decatur, 147 U. S. 190; 


157; Memphis & ‘Charleston Ry. Co., v.| 
Pace, 282 U. S. 241. 


Constitutionality Tests 


Stated by Justice Harlan 
The tests of constitutionality have been 
concisely stated by Justice Harlan in| 


Jacobsen v. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 11: 


If there is any such power in the judi- 
ciary to review legislative action in respect 
of a matter affecting the general welfare, it 
can only be when that which the Legisla- 
ture has done comes within the rule that 
if a statute purporting to have been en- 
acted to protect the public health, the 
public morals, or the public safety has no 


| 





real or substantial relation to those sub- 
jects or is beyond all question a plain 
palapable invasion of rights secur by 


the fundamental law. It is the duty of the 
courts to so adjudge and thereby give effect 
to the Constitution. 

Manifestly, the law itself can not be 
rendered unconstitutional by any possible 
abuse of it, in some particular improve- 
ment. The law must be judged by its 
potential usefulness and the members of 
the Legislature are permitted to assume 
that the public officials who administer 
it will properly use it and not grossly 
abuse it. 


In some of the briefs filed by amici 
curiae in this case, including that of the 
Attorney General, the argument has been 
made that to deny the right of recovery 
upon these bonds would impair the credit 
of the State of Ohio and its political 
subdivisions in the money market. The 
stigma of repudiation is set up as an 
alleged reason why the constitutionality 
of the law should be upheld. This court 
| would be remiss in its duty if it did not 
}state in this connection that no court | 


f 





e Any court should have the courage to 
r declare a law to be invalid if it violates 
e 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW—Construction and operation—Forfeiture of estate by 


occurred as a result of his violation of the law. 
Diamond et al. v. New York Life Insurance Co.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4456, June 19, 1931. 


ganized political community but to the benefit of those interested in operating 


party in the interest, the case was removable to the Federal court on the ground 
that it was a case arising under the Federal Constitution, in view of the assertion 


Blease et al. v. Safety Transit Co.; C. C. A. 4, No. 3137, June 17, 1931. 





COURTS—Federal courts—Statutory—Three-judge court—Action by State officers 


interlocutory injunction to restrain the action of a State officer is sought did not 
apply to an action in which the State officers themselves sought an injunction 





could be explained by evidence that the insured had been convicted of murder in 





JUDGES—Assignment to try case in county in which not subject to recafi—Con- 


Warden, Admin., etc., v. Harker et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L.A. 11143, June 19, 





JUDGMENT—Amendment—Correction of judgment debtor’s name—Refusal to cor- 
rect judgment record as abuse of discretion— 

Where the undisputed affidavits in support of a motion to correct the record of a 
default judgment against “The Lerner Shops, Incorporated” so as to make the name 








Patent 1812766 to Becker for Lubricants, claim 5 of application allowed.—Ex 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1076, July 9, 1931. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Acquisition of marks—Extent and character of use— 

Mark used by bank on blank checks sold for consideration which covers not 
only printing thereon and binding but paper on which such checks are printed 
together with a reasonable profit is a mark used in commerce and may be reg- 
istered—Ex parte Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust Co. 








CLUB DUES TAX—Social club—1921, 1924 Acts— ‘ 
Traffic Club of Chicago held to be a social club within the meaning of the acts 
imposing a tax on dues and membership fees paid to such clubs; an organization 


of its members in joining was to secure business contacts—Fleming v. Reinecke. 
6, July 9, 1931. 


been influenced in the least by that 
argument. 


St. Louis & S. W. Ry. v. Nattin, 277 U. S.| is constitutiona 
any provision 0: 


or the due process or equal protection) ment of the revenue act and the conse- 
clauses of the Fourteenth Federal Amend- quent gelay of notice to taxpayers, ac- 


| issued to pay for the improvement in the 


}and Rosinson, JJ., concur. 


AvTHoRzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
PusiisHep Without ComMENT BY THE UNiTEp States Daily 











Bank Is Permitted 
To Register Mark 
On Blank Cheeks 


Checks Sold for Considera- 
tion Covering Printing, 
Binding, and Paper Held 
Goods in Commerce 





» 





accidental death caused by insured’s 


of a life policy, in which it was claimed 
murder constituted accidental death 
al of recovery on the ground that the 
within the meaning of a provision of 


le liabili re 

nniaty If the Geach of ae ane Ex PARTE CorN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
AND Trust Co. 

COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Application for registration of trade mark 

for Blank Checks filed Feb. 9, 1931, 

Serial No. 310857. 

ARTHUR HALE for applicant. 


Commissioner’s Opinion 
June 25, 1931 


Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner.— 
The applicant has appealed from the de- 
cision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration of the pictorial rep- 
resentation of a partly husked ear of corn 
as a trade mark for blank checks. The 
ground upon which registration is denied 
is that the blank checks are not actually 
sold and are not goods in commerce capa- 
ble of supporting a trade mark. 

It is thoughf the examiner has cor- 
rectly interpreted the law of trade marks, 
but in the instant case it is satisfactorily 
shown the goods as represented in the 
specimens filed are actually sold and there- 
fore constitute goods upon which a trade 
mark is used in commerce. 

The president of the applicant corpora- 
tion states in his affidavit “that the speci- 
mens show the trade mark as actually 
used upon the goods, which are sold for a 
consideration which covers not only the 
printing thereon and the binding but the 
paper on which they are printed and a 
reasonable profit.” 
| It is a matter of common practice, of 
| which judicial notice may properly be 
taken, that banks, trust companies, and 
other institutions in which moneys are 
placed on deposit subject to check, furnish 
blank checks of the type disclosed in the 
specimens filed to depositors free of charge 
when such depositors have accounts suf- 
ficiently large. Where the accounts are 
small, and the depositors wish their names 
printed upon the check blanks, it is the 
custom of the banks to charge for the 
blanks and the printing of the depositors’ 
name thereon. The cost to the depositor is 
usually sufficient to cover not only the 
printing upon the blank but the paper it- 
self and frequently a small profit is added. 

In view of the foregoing it is thought 
the applicant has established use of its 
trade mark in commerce and is entitled 
to registration. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


North Dakota Tax Refund 
/ Law Goes Into Effect 


By Iver Acker, 
Tax Commissioner, State of North Dakota 


Under the provisions of chapter 189 of 
the Laws of 1931, which becomes effective 
July 1, all applications for refund of gas- 
oline tax payments are required to be 
passed upon by the Tax Commissioner in- 
stead of by the State Auditor as has been 
the practice under the 1929 law. Conse- 
quently, all applications which will not 
reach Bismarck by June 30 should be sent 
to the Tax Commissioner upon the form 
which he has prescribed. 

It is pointed out in a circular letter 
| ent out to dealers that it is desirable 
that all old blank forms of application be 
destroyed as the new form adapted to use 
|by the Tax Commissioner’s office should 
be used in connection with applications 
based on sales made before July 1 as well 
as those made on or after July 1. 

Under the provisions of the new law, 
the Tax Commissioner certifies to the 
State auditor the claims for refund 
which have been approved, and the State 
Auditor writes the warrants in payment 
| of refunds as hitherto. The new law does 
|not make any change in the payment of 
the gasoline tax, which is paid to the 
| State auditor as heretofore, the principal 
| change being that beginning July 1 the 
| responsibility for passing upon claims for 
| refunds is with the Tax Commissioner. 


to the benefit of the State as an or- 
en if the State be considered the real 


late interstate commerce notwithstand- 


three-judge court in cases in which an 


mnity for accidental death—Electrocu- 
murder—Admission of judgment of con- 
of law by insured— 

se of a life policy providing for double 
an exception in case of death resulting 
evidence that the insured was forcibly 
1 and that against his protest he was 
f sufficient to prove accidental death, 


ted pursuant to the judgment of con- 


e Co.; C.C. A. 7, No. 4456, June 19, 1931. 


assigned to try the case. 





es Corporation,” the true name of the 
was generally known by such name in 
manager in charge of the store stated 


refusal to grant the motion under a 


ted; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13176, June 11, 


ns— 

y the disclcsure when the specification 
degree of pressure used in pressure dis- 
applicant starts his process; claim is 
O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1076, July 





Tax on Inheritances 
| Proposed in Alabama 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 8. 
The bill (H. 581) proposing an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution which 
| would empower the Legislature to levy 
; an inheritance tax has been delivered at 
the office of the Secretary of State, Pete 
B. Jarman, Jr. The tax prescribed is 80 
|per cent of the inheritance tax paid the 
| Federal Government. 
| Governor Miller has signed a bill (H. 
| 461) requiring transportation companies 
|;and agencies, including water craft, to 
make monthly reports to the State Tax 
Commission, instead of quarterly, on gaso- 
line and lubricating oil moved by them. 


(Comr. Pats.)—6 


Taxation 


social even though the actuating motive 





North Carolina Penalty 
Not Applied During July 


RateicH, N. C., July 8. 
Payment of Schedule B license taxes 
1; that it does not violate, may be made in the month of July with- 
f the Constitution of Ohio| out penalty because of the late enact- 


We, therefore, conclude that the law) 


ment; that the county commissioners had | cording to announcement by the Com- 
jurisdiction to determine the necessity for| missioner of Revenue, A. J. Maxwell. 
the improvement, and that the purchasers; The rate of penalty, he explained, is 5 
of bonds are not required at their peril! per cent a month, and the suspension of 
to determine as a question of fact whether | its operation during July will mean that 
the improvement was for a private pur- taxes not paid within this month will be 
pose; we further conclude that the credit| subject to a penalty of 10 per cent on 
of the entire county may legally be pledged | Aug. 1. 

for the deficiency in the payment of bonds | 





Florida Orders License 
Tag Law Into Effect 


TALLAHASSEE, Fra., July 8. 

Automobile agents and inspectors of 
Florida have been notified by the Acting 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner, W. S. 
| Lin, to place into effect provisions of the 


first instance, after exhaustion of special 
assessments; and that the proceedings 
have been regular and have become in- 
contestable. The writ prayed for in this, 
case must therefore be allowed. 

Writ allowed. 

JONES, MatTTHias, Day, ALLEN, KINKADE 


constitutional limitations, let the result} Board of 


New Jersey Publisher 
Named Member of Court 


Trenton, N. J., July 8. 


James S. Kerney, editor and publisher 
of the Trenton Times, has assumed office 
as a lay member of the Court of Errors 
and Appeals. He was appointed to the 
position by Governor Morgan F. Larson. 

Mr. Kerney was American director of 


World War, and was a member of Presi- 


dent Hoover’s Commission to Investigate 
Conditions in Haiti. 


Montana Refunds Gasoline 
Tax to Federal Government 


Gasoline taxes amounting to $654 have 


| been refunded to the Federal Govern- 


ment, according to the Montana State 


Examiners. The refund was 





be ever so disastrous to the State or the 
owners of the bonds. The court has not 





made to avoid any possible dispute in 
the matter, it was explained. 


public information in Europe during the | 


HELENA, Mont., July 8.} 


{1931 law increasing rates for license tags. 
The proceeds are to be distributed by the 
State to county school funds. 

Under the new law trucks made by 
'adapting passenger cars take the pas- 
senger car rate when under 1,000 pounds 
capacity and not operated for hire. This 
| is the only exception to a general increase 
in license tag rates. 


Decisions Just Announced 
| By Board of Tax Appeals 


| Nichols & Cox Lumber Company. Docket 
| No. 23601. 


1. Where,, as under the circum- 
stances before us, a deficiency notice 
is directed to a taxpayer corporation 
which has been dissolved, and such no- 
tice is received by a successor corpo- 
ration of the same name, organized in 
the same State, but of distinctly sep- 
arate legal identity; and such successor 
corporation files with this Board a pe- 
tition for the redetermination of such 
deficiency, this Board is without juris- 
diction, 


* 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Files Answer in 
Power Tax Suit 


‘South Carolina 


| 
| 
| 
| 


State Denies Claim That 
Transmission of Electric- 
ity to North Carolina Is_ 
Interstate Commerce | 


| 


Cuarteston, S. C., July 8.—Electric | 
power is collected from the earth, air and 
water, and its transformation after gen-| 
eration into higher voltage before being | 
transmitted to the consumer refutes the 
contention of the Lexingtor Water Power 
Company that generation, transmission 
and use are virtually a single action, ac- 
cording to the answer of the State of 
South Carolina to the complaint of the | 
utility company against the State’s new 
kilowatt hour tax. | 


The answer has just been filed in the 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of South Carolina, which recently issued 
a temporary injunction against the tax of 
Yone-half mill on each kilowatt hour of 
electricity generated within the State. 


(A summary of the bill of complaint 
filed by the Lexington Company was 
printed in the issue of June 16.) 


Injunctions Secured 


@ The answer was submitted by the At- 
torney General, John M. Daniel, and the 
attorney for the Tax Commission, J. 
Fraser Lyon. Answers also were filed to 
the bills of the Broad River Power Com- 
pany and the South Carolina Power Com- 
pany, both of which applied for and se- 
cured temporary injunctions against the | 
tax. 


The case is scheduled to be heard by a | 
three-judge statutory court at Asheville, 
N. C., on July 9. 


The Lexington Company, which sells | 
most of its power to the Duke Power Com- 
pany, contended that a large part of the 
energy is consumed in North Carolina and | 
that it is generated only as consumers in| 
that State turn a switch to demand power, | 
and that therefore the product is es- 
sentially interstate commerce. In reply | 
to this, the answer of the State says: 


“Defendants deny so much of the 17th | 
paragraph of the bill of complaint as al- 
leges that electricity generated at the plant 
of the plaintiff is transmitted to and cen- 
sumed by customers of said other corpora- 
tions in the State of North Carolina and 
that the larger part of the station use in 
South Carolina is in conjunction with and 

®incidental to such generation of electricity 
in interstate commerce. 


Sources Discussed 


“These defendants allege that the elec- 
tric energy generated or manufactured by 
plaintiff in this State is taken from nature, 
that is from earth, air and water of South 
Carolina; that the electric energy so col- 
lected, manufactured or generated may 
as it proceeds from the generator be meas- 
ured in kilowatt hours; that thereafter 
in order to prepare said electric energy for 
transmission to North Carolina, and before 
such transmission or journey commences, | 
it is turned into a transformer, or trans- | 
formers, and therein prepared so as to be 
of higher tensien or higher voltage and 
from thence the journey towards North 
Carolina begins; that the tax provided in 
said act is applied to the electric power | 
‘or energy which has been collected from | 
the earth, air and water, or nature, in 
South Carolina and before it is prepared 
for and begins its interstate journey. 


Defendants have no knowledge or in- 
formation sufficient to form a belief as to 
the other allegations of technical nature 
in said 17th paragraph contained, but al- 
lege that if they are true, they are irrele- 
vant and impertinent.” 

Further Claims 


The hydroelectric company also con- | 
tended that it is an agency of the United 
States Government, which retains the 
right to recapture the property at the ex- 
piration of 50 years under the terms of 
a license issued by the Federal Power 
Commission. The State’s answer on this 
point says: 

“Defendants deny so much of the eighth 
paragraph of the bill of complaint as al- 
leges that plaintiff is an instrumentality 
or agency of the United States; that on 
the contrary, as alleged in the first para- 
graph of the bill of complaint, it is a cor- 
poration duly organized and existing un- 
der and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of South Carolina with certain burdens 
placed upon it by the United States Gov- 
ernment for the regulation and control of 
navigation.” 

The State asserts that the companies 
have a full, complete and adequate remedy 
at law, as provided by the act in question. 


Southern Areas Suffering 
From Shortage of Rain 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


especially in western North Dakota and 
northeastern Montana, less than half the 
normal rainfall occurred, while in south- 
ern Idaho but little more than one-tenth 
the usual amount was received. 

For the first four months of the grow- 
ing season of 1931, March 1 to June 30, 
precipitation was below normal over much 
the greater portion of the country, and 
markedly so in most of the Southeast 
and Northwest. 


Totals for the four months were above 
normal in most districts from the Vir- 
ginias northward, with some localities run- 
ning as high as 50 per cent above normal 
along the north Atlantic coast. 


Rainfall was also above normal in parts 
of Florida, a few localities of the Lake 
region, and very locally in the central 
Mississippi Valley and the east-central 
Plains. It was much above normal in 
most of the Rio Grande Valley, while 
plus departures are shown for some north 
Pacific districts. 


In the Mid-west Section 


Over the great agricultural sections, be- 
tween the Appalachian and Rocky Moun- 
tains, the period had deficient rainfall 
rather generally, though in considerable 
areas of the Central States the deficiencies | 
were not marked. In some districts of 
the Southeast only about half the normal 
rainfall occurred, while less than half the 
normal was reported from some north- 
western sections, especially northwestern 
North Dakota and northeastern Montana. 


Compared with last year, these four 
months had much more rainfall over a 
wide belt extending from the central Mis- 
sissippi Valley eastward to the Atlantic 
Ocean where the drought then was severe. 
On the other hand, the falls were less than 
lest year in the Southeast and Northwest. 


The following data for representative 
stations give an indication of the rela- 
tive amount of rain this year and last for 
these four months: Baltimore, Md., 126 
per cent of normal this year against 738 
per cent last year; Lynchburg, Va., 109-58; 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 113-53; Columbus, 
Ohio, 84-42; Springfield, Ill., 89-45; St. 
Louis, Mo., 73-43. For the Southeast.— 
A ta, Ga., 53 against 84 last year, and 

® Chattanooga, Tenn., 49-91. For the North- 
@ west.—Madison, Wis., 72-120; Charles City, 
Iowa, 64-146; Moorhead, Minn., 60-83; 
Williston, N. Dak., 38-77. 


Use of Gas Pumps 
Opposed in Kansas 


Old Law Against ‘Artificial De- 
vices’ at Wells Invoked by 
Utility Commission 


Topeka, Kans., July 8. 


Enforcement of an old statute pro- 
hibitings the use of “artificial devices in 
he taking of gas from wells” will be re- 
guested of the Attorney General’s office by 
the Public Service Commission, according 
to a member of the Commission, Thurman 
Hill. 


The recent complétion of pipe lines tap- 
ping the southwest Kansas gas fields and 
connecting with eastern cities, Mr. Hill 
said, has created an unusual situation. 
The following additional information was 
made available by the Commisisoner: 


Many landowners have leased their 
properties with the usual “drill within one 
year” clause. The supply of gas from 
wells already drilled is greater than the 
demand even with two big pipe lines, and 
the producing companies are not drilling 
more wells, pleading the economic depres- 
sion. Complaints from landowners have 
been received by the Commission, and 
since the proration law enacted by the re- 
cent Legislature does not apply to gas 
wells, an effort will be made to have the 
old law apply. Some of the producers are 
said to be using pumps to take more than 
the normal capacity of gas from wells al- 
ready drilled, and this in time will drain 
the gas from adjoining properties where 
there are no wells. 


Temporary Increase 
In Compensation Rate 


Denied in Oklahoma 


Companies’ Plea for Grant 
Of Higher Charge Pend- 
ing Application for Per- 
manent Increase Refused 


“OKLAHOMA City, OKLaA., July 8. 
The State Insurance Board has denied 
the application of compensation insurance 
companies for a temporary grant of their 
petition for an average increase of 57.9 
per cent in premium rates on business 
written in Oklahoma pending final hear- 
ings in/the case and has ordered the com- 
Panies to supply a large amount of de- 
tailed data concerning their experience. 
After the Insurance Board had asked 
the companies to supply most of the de- 
tailed data requested by Attorney General 
J. Berry King, representing the Governor 
in opposition to any premium rate in- 
crease, attorneys for the insurance com- 
panies asked for temporary approval of 
the rate increase effective as of June 30, 
with the provision if the Board later does 
not grant the increase asked or grants a 
smaller increase than the one asked, the 
companies would refund to their policy- 
holders. 


Steady Loss Claimed 
Attorneys for the compensation insur- 
ance companies declared the companies 


are losing money steadily in Oklahoma 
with an increasing loss ratio. 


The Insurance Board declined the peti- | 


tion, however, and directed continuance 
of the hearing on application of the com- 
panies through the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, for the rate in- 
crease whenever the information asked of 
the companies is supplied. 


Figures supplied in the aggregate by 
representatives of the National Council 
and of various 
support their contention that a consid- 
erable rate increase is needed were at- 
tacked by attorneys for Associated Indus- 


tries of Oklahoma,, the Oklahoma Retail | 


Merchants’ ‘Association, and the Attorney 
General as being averages. 


‘Banking Operations’ 


Harry V. Kahle, secretary of Associated 
Industries, criticized average rates as be- 
ing raised high enough to assure a profit 
on operations not only to the efficiently 
managed companies but also to some 
poorly managed companies whose losses 
and costs in Oklahoma do not justify 
their business in the State. 


Information asked of the companies by 
the State Insurance Board includes such 
factors as income from 
“banking operations” with premium funds, 
experience showing income and actual 
losses within Oklahoma. 


The Board did not request of the com- 
panies all detailed information asked by 
the attorneys protesting the rate increase, 
but reserved the right to direct the com- 
panies to furnish such information later 
if the Board considers it necessary to 
arrive at a decision in the case. 


Forms on which the information is to 
be supplied the State Insurance Board are 
under preparation by the secretary of the 
Board. 


Irregular Prices Continue 
On Most Farm Products 


[Continued from Page 4.} 
snap experienced so far since the advent 
of full grass cheese. 
from markets outside the producing sec- 
tion was particularly heavy. 


cording to many receivers. 


Most Vegetables Lower 


Melon prices held nearly steady, except 
for a decline on arrivals from Texas. City 
prices of Texas onions were somewhat 
lower, but California stock held nearly 
steady. A few cash sales of Oklahoma 
Bliss Triumph potatoes were made at 


shipping points at $1 per 100 pounds, but | 


the Arkansas market was weak at 60 to 
75 cents. Terminal values of North Caro- 
lina potatoes strengthened slightly, but 
Eastern Shore stock sold a little 
Midwestern Bliss Triumphs were weaker. 
A slight weakness developed in the Chi- 
cago “Futures” market for Idaho Russet 
Burbanks and for Round Whites. 
the closing of the active shipping season 
for potatoes in North Carolina, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas, the total carlot movement 
decreased near the first of July. 


California stock sold lower. 
became the leading source of tomato 
shipments the first of the month. Car- 
man and Hiley peaches are beginning to 
move from Georgia, with first Elbertas 
not expected to move before July 15. The 
peach shipping season is late in south- 
eastern sections this year. 


Higher Compensation Rates 


Are Approved in Kentucky | 


FRANKFORT, Ky., July 8. | 


The Workmen's Compensation Board of | 
Kentucky has approved a flat increase of | 


9.4 per cent in workmen's compensation 
insurance rates effective on new and re- 
newal business as of Sept. 1, 1931. This 
increase was filed by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance as @ part of 
a countrywide emergency program. 


| Alabama 


|New Hampshire ........6065 ig Sune “aa 


insurance companies to} 


the so-called | 


Speculative demand | 


Receipts ap- | 
parently have reached the high point, ac- 


lower. | 
With | 


Wash- | 
ington and Colorado lettuce held firm but | 
Tennessee | 


| Alaska, granted license to cover construction 





~~ 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DaILr 


Internal Revenue Receipts for the 


With Comparative Statement of the Total Taxes Collected in 


Public July 8 by the Bureau of Internal Revenue Department of the Treasury. 
for the Close of 1931 Based on Telegrams from Internal Revenue Collectors 


Total 

Income Tax 
$4,308 425.33 
2,194,487.36 
1,816,655 55 
44,642,330.60 
48,950,823.60 
15,272,287.02 
34,995,184.14 
32,877,127.68 
7,854,078.98 
6,411,598.60 
4,382,055.38 
684,846.69 
167,680,384.42 
6,007 676.25 
19,095,104.02 
9,897,402.66 
13,339,618.72 
10,711,005.82 
7,668,637.59 
6,394,203.48 
41,174,330.00 
83,433,660.71 
102,367,973.93 
20,803,051.76 
1,503,088.35 
30,030,846.35 
10,878,165.19 
1,690,246.63 
4,572,662.33 
1,298,180.88 
2,773,611.63 
12,349,944.34 
59,308,408.58 
608,636.06 
33,924,355.57 
347,549,406.05 
160,831,733.78 
34,495,662.66 
10,141,012.27 
28,035,263.90 
13,720,813.70 
351,632.42 
24,443,450.91 
11,234,097.52 
7,681,705.22 
52,653,979.50 
14,657 ,555.28 
4,110,735.83 
97,514,584.64 
12,531,869.84 
64,199,235.74 
10,856,222.66 
1,810,423.92 
721,009.12 
9,284,713.70 
17,897,456.41 
13,710,910.57 
2,368,017.36 
1,700,259.06 
19,206,753.66 
10,763 ,253.08 
8,672,821.03 
8,981,110.63 26,585,670.06 
265,532.06 570,294.98 


Corporation 
$2,298,149.11 
1,114,554.29 
1,199,466.28 
27,676,387.10 
22,211,454.96 
11,934,765.67 
16,287,040.31 
23,134,000.44 
2,608,219.36 
3,707 ,961.90 
3,169,014.10 
484,110.77 
97,897,682.84 
3,914,662.80 
10,838,411.80 
6,191,871.86 
10,945,386.68 
6,569,880.19 
4,955,705.93 
3,637 ,853.90 
21,191,578.52 
37,840,826.83 
58,147,320.15 
12,787,808.77 
985,206.46 
19,012,119.86 
6,651,212.38 
780,133.18 
2,710,596.76 
863,628.75 
1,173,609.62 
5,124,836.06 
30,526,978.80 
281,779.84 
10,902,442.07 
174,214,502.56 
85,539,798.79 
16,938,453.43 
4,810,543.32 
15,938,023.69 
10,239,452.04 
238,377.20 
13,395,893.58 
7,336,630.89 
4,545,777 .88 
34,893,240.78 
9,511,829.55 
2,391 325.43 
54,840,676.48 
8,225,969.25 
35,177,569.26 
4,710,422.97 
1,300,848.49 
390,943.97 
5,523,290.96 
10,670,134.75 
7,278,828.06 
1,649,584.25 
842,158.06 
16,157,273.02 
5,543,945.39 
6 472,075.37 
17,604,559.43 
304,762.92 


Individual 
$2,010,276.22 
1,079,933,07 
617,189.27 
16,965,943.50 
26,739,368.64 
3,337,$21.35 
18,708,143.83 
9,743,127.24 
5,245,859.62 
2,703,636.70 
1,213,041.28 
200,735.92 
69,782,701.58 
2,093,013.45 


Arizona 
Arkensas 

First California 
Sixth California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawali 

TG@OHO ...ssscce 
First Illinois .... 
Eighth flinois . 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 
Maryland, incl. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . 
Minnesota ... 
Mississippi 

First Missouri 
Sixth Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


2,712,931.65 
2:756,349.58 
19,982,751.48 
45,592,833.88 
44,220,653.78 
8,015,242.99 
517,881.89 
11,018,726.49 
4,226,952.81 
910,113.45 
1,862,065.57 
434,552.13 
1,600,002.01 
7,225,108.28 
28,781,429.78 
326,856.22 
23,021,913.50 
173,334,903.49 
75,291,934.99 
17,$57,229.236 
5,330,468.95 
12,097 ,240.21 
3,481,361.66 
113,255.22 
11,047,557.33 
3,897,466.63 
3,135,927.34 
17,760,738.72 
5,145.725.73 
1,719,410.40 
42,673,908.18 
4,305,900.59 
29,021 666.48 
6,145,799.69 
509,575.43 
330,065.15 
3,761.422.74 
7,227 ,321.66 
6,432,082.51 
718,433.11 
858,101.00 
3.049,480.64 
5,219,307.69 
2.200,745.66 


First New Jersey 

Fifth New Jersey 

New Mexico . 

First New York 

Second New York 

Third New York .. 

Fourteenth New York 

Twenty-first New York 

Twenty-eighth New York 

North Carolina ..... 

North Dakota 

First - Ohio 

Tenth Ohio 

Eleventh Ohio 

Eighteenth Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

First Pennsylvania 

Twelfth Pennsylvania 

Twenty-third Pennsylvania ... 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

First Texas 

Second Texas 

Utah eaeen 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington, including 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

WHOUMRS  ...050..06 

Philippine Islands 

Sales of documentary stamps by post- 
masters ....... 

Internal revenue receipts through cus- 
toms offices 


$1,860,201 ,641.07 





LoNRERACT ROEDER ST #,. ..$1,026,443,530.11 $833,758,110.96 


*Eleven months’ collections only. 


$567,978,579.38 


Fiscal Year 1931 


the Fiscal Year 1930. Made 
Figures 


Miscellaneous 
Taxes 
$305,838.98 
68,132.16 
91,680.41 
15,835,270.20 
3,648,501.06 
394,946.32 
2,884,432.79 
1,164,738.21 
3,668,144.78 
323,640.04 
433,023.63 
31,542.23 
15,513,454.83 
1,597,888.36 
2,336,120.95 
498,816.52 
350,946.40 
17,774,729.02 
1,232,093.24 
355,647.19 
3,684,246.22 
5,063,.247.86 
4,996, 586.96 
2,480,375.45 
61,415.43 
10,112,026.11 
717,695.27 
102,285.54 
206,274.19 
47,880.96 
781,565.58 
1,986 ,066.42 
23,956,647 .94 
81,538.12 
4,381,421.43 
35,396,230.11 
11,364,271.46 
3,533,309.67 
837,461.01 
1,126,038.56 
249,128,997.89 
13,600.42 
11,004,998.81 
3,394,736.01 
465,051.32 
2,066,868.59 
264,639.77 
321,479.82 
11,635,824.62 
1,843,187.78 
2,540,151.30 
425,012.13 
170,803.32 
27,798.89 
3,848,342.48 
682,189.93 
512,781.96 
58,932.94 
50,752.00 
94,554,618.45 
738,369.57 
2,481,822.13 
1,578.709.22 
26,308.77 
*298,001.28 


*411,801.69 
*5,626.68 


Total Fiscal 

Year 1931 
$4,614,264.31 
2,262,619.52 
1,908 ,335.96 
60,477,600.80 
52,599,324.66 
15,667 ,233.34 
37,879,616.93 
34,041 865.89 
11,522,223.76 
6,735,238.64 
4,815,079.01 
716,388.92 
183,193,839.25 
7,605,564.61 
21,431,224.97 
10,396,219.18 
13,690,565.12 
28,485,734.84 
8,900,730.83 
6,749,850.67 
44,858,576.22 
88,496,908.57 
107,364,560.89 
23,283,427.21 
1,564,503.78 
40,142,872.46 
11,595,860.46 
1,792,532.17 
4,778,936.52 
1,346 ,061.84 
3,555,177.21 
14,336,010.76 
83,265,056.52 
690,174.18 
38,305,777.00 
382,945,636.16 
172,196,005.24 
38,028,972.33 
10,978,473.28 
29,161,302.46 
262,849,8)1.59 
365,232.84 
35,448,449.72 
14,628,833.53 
8,146,756.54 
54,720,848.09 
14,922,195.05 
4,432,215.65 
109,150,409.26 
14,375,057.62 
66 ,739,387.04 
11,281,234.79 
1,981,227.24 
748,808.01 
13,133,056.18 
18,579,646.34 
14,223,692.53 
2,426,950.30 
1,751,011.06 
113,761,372.11 
11,501 ,622.65 
11,154,643.15 
28,165,379.28 
596,603.75 
298,001.28 


411,801.69 
5,626.68 


$2,428, 180,220.45 


Total Fiscal 
Year 1930 
$7,161,054.93 

2,965,710.01 
3,156,507.34 
83,653,870.44 


40,145,321.90 
16,735,335.80 
12,520,618.54 


868,067.52 
238,174,524.95 
8,963,112.93 
26, 298,542.30 
13,368,665.48 


32,378,183.96 
12,199,672.94 


54,208,727.71 


137,076 ,199.64 
30,438,665.11 


49,077,189.17 
12,946,702.22 
2,610,739.32 
5,705,779.8) 
1,879,608.88 


19,114,613.44 
104,833,827.87 
924,647.51 


538,872,184.77 
224,814,697.23 


15,718,635.72 
41,155,900.58 
274,257 ,525.21 
556,292.43 
45,479,655.55 
19,874,902.87 
9,144,562.85 
71,130,652.74 
18,079,562.43 
5,744,794.79 
133,212,737.97 
17,900,789.14 
79,089,537.21 
15,307,494.16 
3,018,204.30 
887,611.88 
16,478 ,693.78 
22,263,373,29 
16 ;621,147.72 
3,225,694.42 
2,229,415.73 
96,694,138.88 
14,441 ,936.62 
12,139,820.37 
35,512,796.15 


SUMMARY OF INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTED DURING FISCAL YEAR 1931 
(June, 1931, figures based on Collectors’ telegrams) 


Quarter ended— 
Sept. 30, 1930 
Dec. 31. 1930 
March 31, 1931 
June 30, 1931 


Corporation 
$302,675,618.79 
301,569,511.27 
214,057,514.70 
208.140,885.35 


Individual 
$251 050,206.07 
252,016,755.34 
184,483,550.18 
146,207,599.37 
$833,758 ,110.96 
1,146,844,763.68 


$313,086,652.72 


« » $1,026,443 ,530.11 
+ 1,263,414,466.60 


ceseeeees  $236,970,936.49 


Total, fiscal year 1931 
Total, fiscal year 1930 


Decrease, 1931 


June quarter, 1931— 

$17,703,648.28 
16,478 568.00 

173,958 669.07 


$208 140,885.35 


seeereeeeeveses $13,516,727.75 
12,287,146.71 


120,403,724.91 
$146,207 ,599.37 


eo ccceeececcecceces eee ee eeeeeeeenee 


Total (as above) eeeecess 


Decisions on Radio Applications 


Announced by Federal Commission 


ECISIONS of the Federal Radio Commission on pending miscellaneous applica- 


J tions, were made available July 8, subject to ratification by the full Commis- 
sion when it reconvenes in September, as follows: 


Applications granted: + 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
granted construction permit, 3,082, 3,088, 
5,510 kc., 400 w., unlimited except day only 
5,510 ke. 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Charleston, 8. 
C., granted construction permit, 3,070, 3,076, 
5,690 (mobile); 4,164, 6,320 (fixed) 300 w., 
unlimited except day only 5.690 and 6,320 kc. 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
granted construction permit, 3,238, 3,244, 
3,452, 3,460, 3,468, 3.484, 5,600, 5.630 kc.; 400 
W., unlimited except day only on 5,600, 5,630 
ke. (mobile) 6,260, 6,275, day only (fixed). 

KGUT, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robert- 
son Mo., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit. Change frequency from 3,238, 
3.452. 3,460, 3,468, 3,484, 5,600, 5,630, 2,344, 
4.140 ke. to 3,244, 3,238, 3.452, 3.460, 3,468, 
3,484, 4.915 (mobile); 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 
6,275 (fixed); change in emission and change 
in time from unlimited, except day only on 
5,600, 5,630 kc. to unlimited, except day 
only on 4,915, 6,260, 6,275 ke. 

WSDG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, 
Tll., granted modification of construction 
permit. Change frequencies from 2,326, 2,344, 
4,140, 6,260, 6,275, 3,452, 3,460, 3,468, 3,484, 
5,600 ke. to (mobile) 3,239, 3,244, 3,452, 3,460 
3,468, 3.484, 4,915; (fixed) 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 
6.260, 6.275 ke. and change time from un- 
limited except day only on 6,260, 6,275, 5,630 
ke. to unlimited except day only on 4,915, 
6,260, 6,275 kc. 

WPD, George Collins Warner Jr., Tampa, 
Fla., granted license for marine relay service, 
500, 5.525, 438, 8,630 kc.; 200 and 500 w.; 
unlimited, every day of week. Hours from 
6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

Ford Motor Company, granted license for 
transmitter now installed in Airplane NC- 
3041, licensed experimentally under the call 
W8XA, 3,106 kc., 50 w. 

KQH, RCA Communications, Inc., Kuhuku, 
T. H., granted license to cover construction 
permit, 19,020 kc., 80 kw., unlimited. 

WGX, RCA Communications, Inc., San 
Juan, P. R., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit, 6,890 kc., 80 kw, unlimited. 

WGO, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill., granted license covering 
construction permit, 410, 425, 454 ke., 50 w., 
unlimited. 

WEEN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Linden, 
N. J., granted license covering construction 
permit, 3,070, 3,076, 5,690 ke., 350 w. 

KUL, Alaska Packers Association, Pilot 
Point, Alaska, granted license to cover con- 
struction permit, 500, 460, 246, 272 kc., 100 w., 
6 hours daily for a period of 4 months dur- 
ing fishing season 

KUD, Alaska Packers Association, Becharof, 
Alaska, granted license to cover construction 
permit, 246, 272, 500, 460 ke. 100 w. Six 
hours daily for a period of 4 months during 
the fishing season. 

KNJ, Northwestern Fisheries Co., Nusha- 
gak, Alaska, granted Jicense to cover con- 
struction permit, 272, 256, 500, 425 kc., 200 
w., unlimited 

KMF, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Egegik, 
Alaska, granted license to cover construction 
permit, 3,184 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KMT, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Libbyville, 
Alaska, granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 3,184, 250 w., unlimited. Granted 
license to cover construction permit, 219, 
256, 272, 500. 425 kc., 200 w., unlimited. 

KHB, Alaska Packers Association, Kvichak, 
Alaska, granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 246, 272, 460, 500 kc., 50 w. 

KNO, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Nushagak, 
Alaska, granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 3,184 kc., 100 w., unlimited 

KMG, Libby, McNeill & Libby, @#uk, 
Alaska, granted license to cover construction 
permit, 3,184 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KVV, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Hoggiung, 
Alaska, granted license to cover construc- 
tion permit, 3,184 ke., 50 w., unlimited. 

KML, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Lockanok, 


location as regular transmitter 
Road, about 4 miles east of Elgin, 
Power of Aux. 1 kw. 


KFSG, Echo Park Evangelistic, Los Angeles, 
Calif., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 


WKAR, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich., granted construction per- 
mit to make changes in equipment to con- 
form ° Annee of General Orders 
lll, 115, . 


KPJM, A. P. Miller, Prescott, Ariz., 
granted modification of construction permit 
to move transmitter and studio from Gurley 
at Marina Sts., Prescott, Ariz. to Prescott 


roan Bldg., 138 North Cortez St., Prescott, 
rig. 


WCAP, Radio Industries Broadcast Co., 

Asbury Park, N. J., granted license to cover 

| construction permit 1,280 ke., 500 w., shares 
with WOAX and WCAM. 


WSAZ, WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., 
granted license to cover construction per- 
mit, 580 ke., 250 w., shares with WOBU. 


WLIT, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., 
granted license to cover construction permit, 
960 kc., 500 w.. shares with WFI. 

WWSW, William S. Walker, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. granted license to cover construction 
permit, 1,500 ke.. 100 w., unlimited time. 

WOS, Missouri State Marketing Bureau, 
Jefferson City, Mo., granted license to cover 
construction permit, 630 kc., 500 w., shates 
with KFRU and WGBF. 

KFGQ. Boone Biblical College, Boone, 
Towa, granted license to cover construction 
permit, 1,310 kc., 100 w., shares with KFJY, 
and KWGR. 

KXA, American Radio Telephone Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., granted license to cover 
construction permit, 570 ke., 500 w., unlim- 
ited time. 

KSOO, Sioux Falls Broadcast Association, 
Inc., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., granted modifica- 
tion of license to increase operating power 
from 2 kw. to 21% kw. 

WSVS, Seneca Vocational High Scheol, 
Buffalo, N. Y., granted permission to sus- 
pend operation of WSVS until Sept. 15, 1931. 

WEew St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
granted permission to suspend broadcasting 
all programs, except Government reports, 
during months of July and August. 

KHVBY, Crosley Radio Corp. (Chambers), 
NC-982-Y, granted, for period of 60 days, 
authority to install and test a 50-w. tele- 
phone transmitter on board airplane NC- 
982-Y belonging to Mr. Powel Crosley. 

WRBJ, Woodruff Furniture Co., Inc., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., granted voluntary assignment 
of license to W. E., F. E. and P. L. Barclift 
and J. H. Harbour, doing business as Hat- 
tiesburg Broadcasting Company. 


Granted renewal of license: 


KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
on Western Broadcasting Co., Portland, 
reg. 

KFBI, The Farmers & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co., Milford, Kans. 
ne Scroggin & Company, St. Joseph, 
oO. 
on” Earle C. Anthony, Inc., Los Angeles, 
alif. 

KGDM, E. F. Peffer, Stockton, Calif. 

KGO, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

KJR, Northwest Broadcast System, 
Seattle, Wash. 

KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce, 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 

KMMJ, The M. M. Johnson Company, Clay 
Center, Nebr. 

KNX, Western Broadcast Company, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

KOA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

KPO, Hale Bros. Stores, 
Chronicle Publishing Co., 
Calif. 
ne. KRLD Radio Corporation, Dallas, 
‘ex. 

KSL, Radio Service Corporation of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

KVOO. Southwestern Sales Corporation, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

KYW-KFKX. Westinghouse & 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Il. 
wae Omaha Grain change, Omaha, 
ebr. 

WABC-WBOQ. Atlantic Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y. 

WAPI, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Uni- 
versity of Alabama and Alabama College, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

WBAL, Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 

WBT, Station WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

WBZ, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Boston, Mass. 

} WBZA. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Boston, Mass. 


(Villa 
qi.) 


Inc., 


Inc., and The 


San Francisco, 
permit, 3,184 ke., 50 w., unlimited. 


WPD, George Collins Warner, Jr., Tampa, 
Fla., granted modification of license to au- 
thorize remote control operation of the trans- 
mitter from the licensee’s home at 5410 
Obispo, St., Tampa, Fia., in conformity with 
General Order 113. 

WSC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Tuckerton, N. J., granted modification of 
license to authorize transmission on the 
frequency 11,185 ke., instead of on one of 
the present licensed frequencies 13,210 ke 

WSBN, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., “Leviathan,” granted modification of 
license to authorize transmission on the 
frequency 13,210 ke. instead of on one of 
the present licensed frequencies 13,260 kc. 

WDAE, Tampa Publishing Co., Tampa. 
Fla., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

WGN, WLIB, The Tribune Company, Chi- | 
cago, Hil., granted construction permit to 
construct an auxiliary transmitter at same 


Electric 


Total 

Income Tax 
$553,725,824.86 
553,586 266.61 
398, 541,064.88 
354,348 ,484.72 
$1,860,201,641.07 
2,410,250,230.28 


~ $550,057,589.21 
$31,220,376.03 
28,765,714.71 
294/362,393.98 


$354,348,484.72 


Miscellaneous 
Taxes 
$154,637,882.85 

134,322,101.65 
135,219,025.88 
143,799,569.00 
$567,978,579.38 
629 886,502.89 


$61 ,907,923.51 


Total 

(all sources) 
$708,.363,707.71 
687 ,908,368.26 
533,760,090.76 
498,148,053.72 
$2.428, 180,220.45 
3,040,145,733.17 
$611,965,512.72 


$44,248,178.39 
48,099 533.53 
51,451,857.08 


$143,.799,569.00 


$75,468,554.42 
16,865,248.24 
345,814,251.06 


$498, 148,053.72 


WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WCAZ, aypeeer Broadcasting Service, Inc., 
Carthage, Ii). 


WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Il. 


WDZ, James L. Bush, Tuscola, IIl, 


WEAF. National Broadcasting Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


oe The St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
0. 


Inc., 


WFAA. Dallas News and Dallas Journal, 
Dallas, Tex. 

WGBS, General Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York. N. Y. 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Co., Chicago, Ill. 
os General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
we WHB Broadcasting Co., Kansas City, 
0. 

WHDH, Matheson Radio Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 

WHO. Central 
Moines, Iowa. 

WJR, WJR, The Goodwill 
Detroit, Mich. 

WJZ, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

WMA@, WMAQyiInc., Chicago, Ii! 

WMBI, The Moody Bible Institute Radio 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 

WOAI, Southern Equipment Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

: WOC, Central Broadcasting Co., Davenport, 
iowa. 

WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, 
York, N. Y. 
on Durham Life Ins. Co., Raleigh, 
ee University of Florida, Gainesville, 

a. 

WRVA, Larus & Bro. 
mond, Va. 

WSB, Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

WSM, The National Life & Accident Ins. 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

WTAM, National 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

WTIC, The Travelers Broadcasting Service 
Corp., Hartford, Conn. 

WENR-WBCN, National Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. (temporary—subject to 
outcome of WTMJ). 

WLS, Agricultural Broadcasting Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. (temporary—subject to outcome of 
WTM)J). 

WOWO, The Main Auto Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

WRAX, WRAX Broadcasting Co., 
deiphia, Pa. 

WHAM, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

WJAG, The Norfolk Daily News, Norfolk, 
Nebr. 

With regard to the following applications 
for renewal of broadcasting station licenses: 

WPG, WPG_ Broadcasting Corporation, 
Atlantic City, N. J 

WLWL, Missionary Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York, N. Y. 

WWL, Loyola University, New Orleans, La 
the Commission, on consideration of the 
fact that said applicants are unable to reach 
time-sharing agreements in accordance with 
General Order 105 (1) designated said ap- 
plications for hearing, (2) directed tempo- 
rary licenses be issued beginning 3 a. m., 
E. S. T., Aug. 1, 1931, and period ending 
according to Special Minute No. 360, adopted 
April 16, 1931, each license to contain the 
following clause: “This license is issued on 
a temporary basis and subject to such ac- 
tion as the Commission may take after 
hearing on the licensee's pending applica- 
tion for renewal! of license. No authority 
herein contained shall be construed as a 
finding by the Federal Radio Commission 
that the operation of this station is in the 
public interest.” 

With regard to the following applications 
for renewa! of broadcasting station licenses 

KFVD, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif. 

KMPC, R. S. MacMillan, 
Callf. 

a KWJJ Broadcast Co., Inc., Portland, 
reg 

KMO, KMO, Inc., Tacoma, Wash. 
the Commission, on consideration of the 
fact that said applicants are licensed for 
limited time but have failed to file copies 
of their regular operating schedules, signed 
and approved by the licensee of the unlim- 
ited time stations, in accordance with Gen- 
eral Order 105, (1) designated said applica- 
tions for hearing, (2) directed temporary 
licenses be issued beginning 3 a. m., E. 8. T 
Aug. 1, 1931, gnd period ending according 
to Special Minute No. 360, adopted April 
16, 1931, each license to contain the follow- 
ing clause: “This license is issued on a 
temporary basis and subject to such action 
as the Commission may take after hearing 
on the licensee's pending application for re- 
newal of license. No authority herein con- 
tained shall be construed as a finding by 
the Federal\Radio Commission that the op- 


eration of this station is in the public in- 
terest.” 


Applications designated for hearing: 

John Wilbur Jones, Newburgh, N. Y., con- 
struction permit, 1,390 kc., 100 w., unlimited 
time. Requests facilities of WCCH, WLCI 
and (or) WGBB. 

Weber Jewelry & Music Co., 


Broadcasting Co., Des 


Station, Inc., 


New 


Inc., New 


Co., Ine., Rich- 


Broadcasting Co., Inc., 


Phila- 


Beverly Hills, 








8t. Cloud, 
[Continued on Page 8, Column 2) 


65,634,438.40 | 
12,468,450.77 | 
48,391 ,389.35 | 


5,515,914.45 | 


17,133,836.23 | 


8,670,813.09 | 
115,742,594.54 | 


2,099,915.16 | 


3,758,973.25 | 


58,510,200.79 | 


49,883,402.08 | 


752,334.55 | 
324,815.00 | 


Suppl. 


Price, 10 cents. 
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ON PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION 





GEORGE H. ENGLISH 


EFFERSON CITY, MO., July 8.—Col. 

George H. English, new member of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission, 
is a soldier and a lawyer. He resides 
in Kansas City. 


Col. English was a student in the 
University of Missouri at Columbia when 
war was declared with Spain. He helped 
organize the 5th Missouri Volunteers 
and served thréugh the war. Then he 
returned to the university and completed 
his law course, after which he practiced 
in Kansas City with his father. In the 
World War he served overseas with the 
89th Division. Since he has been active 
in American Legion affairs. In 1920 
he was named as an assistant United 
States District Attorney, resigning to 


engage in private practice after a short 
time. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of Jast line. 


“__————_—_—_—_—_ 


| Addis, ‘hos. The renal lesion in Bright's dis- 
ease by ...and Jean Oliver. 628 p., illus. 
| N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1931. 31-11778 


Allen, Chas. E. History of Dresden, Me., from 
earliest settlement to yr. 1900. 894 p., illus. 
Augusta, Me., Kennebec journal print shop, 
1931. 31-11722 

Bennion, Harden. Bennion family of Utah. 
1 v. Salt Lake City, 1931. 

Bartlett, Mrs. Alice (Hunt). Washington pre- 
eminent; high-lights in lives of Washing- 
ton'’s parents & ancestors and of Wash- 
ington’s own life, from childhood to death, 
as revealed & established by newly discov- 
ered records. Pub. for Natl. arts com. for 
celebration ofgWashington's 200th birthday. 
235 p. N. Y.,"Brentano’s 1931. / 31-12492 

Blakely, Quincy. Chronological list of mem- 
bers. From 1800-1874 of Congregational 
church in Campton, N. H. By Rev. Quincy 
Blakely. 11 numered leaves. n. p., 1930. 

| 31-8004 

Brannon, Peter A. Adventures on highroad, 

here and there in Ala. 61 p., illus. Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Paragon press, 1930 31-8003 

| Brown, Stephen J. M., comp.. Index of Catho- 
lic biographies. 142 p Dublin, Central 
Catholic library assn., 1930. 31-11770 

Catholic unity league, N. Y. Library list of 
6000 books and pamphlets, comp. by Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway. 71 p., illus. N. Y., 
Paulist press, 1930. 31-11772 

Colbourne, Maurice D. Real Bernard Shaw. 
66 p. Toronto, J. M. Dent & sons, Itd., 1930. 

31-11790 

| Coolidge, Calvin, pres. U. 8. 
Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge. 129 p. 

| Kingsport, Tenn., Kingsport press, 1930. 

| 31-8009 

Cornell univ. Library. Wordsworth collec- 
tion formed by Cynthia M. St. John and 

| given to Cornell univ. by Victor Emanuel; 
catalogue comp. by Leslie N. Broughton. 
124 p. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell univ. library, 

| 1931 31-11768 

Cranfield, W. T., ed. Journalism as career; 
counsels by leading journalists, illus. 100 p 

| _N. Y., Sir I. Pitman’ & sons, 1930. 31-11792 

Duke univ., Durham, N. C. Library. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, analytical list of manu- 
scripts in... (Duke univ. press pub.) 122 
p. Durham, N. C., Duke univ. press, 1931. 

31-11769 

Elbert co., Ga. Records of Elbert county, Ga., 
abstracted and comp. 1929, by Grace G. 

| Davidson (Mrs. John Lee). (His. collections 
of Ga. chapts.. D. A. R., vol. iil.) 348 p. 

| Atlanta, Ga., Stein prtg. co., 1930. 31-8019 

| Gregg, Josiah. New found letters of .. . 
by John T. Lee. 24 p. Worcester, Mass., 
Society, 1931. 31-11723 

Hart, Bernard. Psychology of insanity. 4th 
ed. 191 p. N. Y¥., Macmillan co., 1931. 

31-11779 

Joris K. Against the grain (4 
(Modern library of world’s best 

352 p. N. Y., Modern library, 1930. 

31-26757 

Irving, Washington. Poems of .. ., comp. 

by Wm. R. Langfield. ("Reprtd. from Bull. 

of N. Y. public library of Nov., 1930.") 
19 p. N. ¥.. N. Y¥. public library, 1931 

31-11791 

Kentuckie country; his- 

land interest in Ky. 

Wash., D. C., H. L. & 

J. B. McQueen, 1931. 31-11719 

Linnell, Adelaide. School festival. (Ser. on 

childhood educ., ed. by Patty 8. Hill.) 124 

N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931. 31-11776 

McKown, Harry C. Commencement activities. 

310 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-11775 

McNamara, John A. What the hospital trus- 
tee should know. 83 p 
record co., 1931 

McNamara, Nora 

cosmetology, by 


Huysmans, 
rebours). 
books.) 


Jillson, Willard R. 
torical exposition of 
prior to 1790. 63 p 


31-11781 

M. Theory and science of 
; and Sallyneill W. 
Braden. 101 p., illus. Whittier, Calif., Prtd 
by Western prtg. corp., 1931 31-11777 
Meserve, Chas. F. Abington’s part in building 
of great commonwealth and powerful na- 
tion. 20 p. Squirrel Island, Me., n. Pa, _ 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS | 


Documents described under this heading | 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library | 

of Congress card numbers are given. 

In ordering, full title, and not the card) 

numbers, should be given. 


to U. S. Coast Pilot, Atlantic Coast. 
Section A, St. Croix R. to Cape Cod-—Serial 
No. 520, Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce. Apply at Survey 

Register of Officers of Confederate States Navy, 
1861-1865. Comp. by Office of Naval Records 
and Library. U. 8S. Dept. of Navy. 1931 
Price, 20 cents 31-27094 

Notices of Judgement under Food and Drugs 
Act. Food and Drug Admin., U. 8. Dept 
of Agric. Free (Agr. 8-878) 

Naval Air Pilot, East and Gulf Coasts of U. 
S.—H. O. Pub. 190, Hydrographic Office, U 
S. Dept. of Navy. Apply at Hydrographic 
Office. 

Modification of Japanese Beetle Quarantine | 
Regulations. Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Admin., U. S. Dept. of Agric. Free. 

Rept. of Bd. of Visitors to U. 8. Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md., May 14, 1931. U. 8 
Dept. of Navy. Apply at Academy. (8-7222) 

Plant Material Introduced by Div. of Foreign 
Plant Information, Bur. of Plant Industry, 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1929 (Nos. 81620-82599)— 
Inventory No, 101, U. S. Dept. of Agric 
Price, 5 cents (Agr. 7-1331) 

S. Dak.—Population Bull., 2d Ser., 15th Census 
of U. 8.: 1930. Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept 
of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. (31-26217) 

Bienn. Survey of Educ. in U. §&., 1928-1930— 
Chapt. XII, Adult Educ., Bull., 1931, No. 20 
Office of Educ., U. 8S. Dept. of Interior. | 

E29-208 | 


31-11721 | 


Extracts from | 


Insurance Rate 


Hearing Is Called 
In North Carolina 


National Bureau of Casualty ~ 
And Surety Underwriters 
Asked to Send Represent- 
atives to Inquiry 


RALEIGH, N. C., July 8. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, 


| Dan C. Boney, has issued a call for a 


| Public hearing July 10 when he has asked 
representatives of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters to 
|appear for the purpose of justifying in- 
creases in rates for automobile public lia- 
| bility and property damage insurance as 


| recently published in the North Carolina 
rate manual. 


While Commissioner Boney admits that 
a rate increase of 12 per cent in liability 
|coverage is justifiable, he has written 
William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager of the National Bureau, that he is 


|“somewhat surprised to note the extent 
|of the increases under the new manual, 
especially affecting the public liability 
class,” pointing out that the increases 
seem to be from 38 to 66 per cent. 


Branch Offices Predicted 


In announcing the hearing Mr. Boney 
| predicted that insurance companies 
will eventually establish branch offices in 
principally cities and towns, thus elimi- 
nating practically all of the agents, 
Many individuals get an agency, he said, 
often as a side line or temporary occu- 
pation, and obtain as much as 25 per 
cent commissions. 


In his letter to Mr. Leslie, Commis- 
sioner Boney pointed out that the State 
has no authority to fix automobile insur- 
ance rates but he said provision is made 
for investigation to show whether ratés 
are adequate or excessive. Mr. Leslie has 
agreed to be present at the hearing to 
| justify the new rates. 


Loss Ratio Discussed 


“Our experience in this State would in- 
dicate a slight increase in rates on au- 
tomobile public liability,” Mr. Boney said 
in his letter to Mr. Leslie, “but our ex- 
perience on property damage has been 
rather favorable and would indicate a fair 
profit to the carriers on this class in 
North Carolina. Using your own figures 
submitted in the compilation enclosed by 
| you, we have a loss ratio of 64.69 per cent 
|of losses paid to premiums received by 
all carriers on public liability coverage. 
| Allowing 45 per cent of the premium in- 
come for loading, this would give us a 
| Possible loss ratio of 55 per cent, which 
| would indicate a justifiable increase in 
|rates on this classification of approxi- 
|mately 12 per cent. 


“From a comparison of the new manual 
|rates with the existing manual, it ap- 
|pears that the increase levied under the 
new manual would be approximately from 
38 to 66 per cent on all code classifications 
covering both private cars and public 
trucks, private cars being advanced a 
great deal in excess of*the public cars 


which would not appear to be justified 
from the experience. 


Says Increase Is Unjustified 


| “From the information submitted by 

you it does not appear to me that this 
| tremendous increase can be at all jus- 
| tified from the experience. You indicate 
; that the companies’ expense loadings in 
| Some instances exceed 50 per cent which 
|can in no way be justified. If the com- 

panies’ expense exceeds 45 per cent of 
|the premium income it is excessive and 
|should be remedied by the companies 
| themselves without attempting to pass 


this extravagance on to the insuring 
| public, 


“While this State has no authority to 
| fix rates on automobile public liability 
;and property damage coverage, nor any 
|other class of insurance other than com- 
| pensation, provision is made for thorough 
| investigation for the purpose-of determin- 
|ing whether the rates are adequate or 
excessive. Article 13 of the insurance 
laws, and section 6393 thereof, provide for 
a public hearing before the Insurance 
| Commissioner to determine these facts 
}and in view of the apparently unjustifi- 
| able increase levied by the new manual 
| it will be necessary that the National Bu- 
|reau appear and present such evidence as 
|they may have for justification of these 


|new rates.” a 


To Attend Hearing 


Mr. Leslie replied that he will be present 
at the hearing “for the purpose of pre- 
senting information and evidence supa, 
porting and justifying the revised rates.” 
He stated that since the law does not re- 
| quire approval of rates before they be- 
come effective, the new rates will continue 
in force pending the outcome of the con- 
ference. While the rates show a substan- 
| tial increase, ke added, ‘we know that 
they are no more than sufficient to meet 
the necessities of the situation.” 


“We have every confidence in our ability 
| to demonstrate on the basis of actual ex- 
perience that the revised rates are equi- 


| table an“ no more than adequate,” Mr. 
Leslie said. 








Chicago, Physicians’ | 
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PETERBORO, 
N. ff, 
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summer colony 
—art and music. 
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Missouri Pacific 
~ Line to Control 


bp Eagle Pass Road 


_ Interstate Commerce Comis- 
sion Grants Authority for 
Subsidiary to Acquire 
Stock of Texas Railroad | 


. The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- | 

~Wway has been authorized by the Inter-| 
state Commerce Commission to acquire 
control through stock purchase of the 
properties comprising the Rio Grande & 
Eagle Pass Railway, upon the express con- 
dition that existing through routes and 
joint rates applying to the movement of} 
fruits and vegetables from points served | 
by the acquired line to destinations east) 
of the Mississippi River be maintained. 


The decision of the Commission was | 
made public July 8 by report and order | 
in Finance Docket No. 8482. 


Traverses Rio Grande | 


The Eagle Pass Road extends from | 


Laredo to Darwin, Texas, 24.36 miles, and | 
traverses the foothills and flats of the 
Rio Grande Valley. | 


Excerpts from the reports and the con- 
clusions in full follow: 


The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way Company, a carrier by railroad sub-| 
‘ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, on 
Sept. 18, 1930, filed an application under 
section 5 (2) of the Act for an order 
authorizing it to acquire control of the 
Rio Grande & Eagle Pass Railway Com- 
pany, also a carrier subject to the Act, 
by purchase of its capital stock. 


' 

The Texas Mexican Railway Company, | 
the Texas & New Orleans Railroad Com- | 
pany and the Laredo Chamber of Com- | 
merce intervened in opposition to the ap- 
plication, and the Fidelity-Philadelphia | 
Trust Company intervened in favor of | 
the application. No representations have | 
been made by any State authority. * * *| 
The applicant is controlled by the Mis- | 
souri Pacific Railroad Company through | 
stock ownership. The applicant owns all | 
the capital stock of the International-| 
Great Northern Railroad Company. * * * 
The Eagle Pass line traverses the foot- | 
hills and flats of the Rio Grande Valley. | 





« Testimony for the applicant is to the) 


“ effect that 14,600 acres of land could be 


irrigated and cultivated in territory trib- | 
utary to the Eagle Pass; that about 8,000 | 
acres of this area are now subject to 
irrigation, and 6,000 acres are irrigated 
and cultivated. * * * | 


The extent of the coal deposits has | 
not been ascertained, but they appear to| 
have a width of 8 or 10 miles, and to ex- 
tend northerly 60 miles or more. The 
coal is high in volatile matter, low in mois- 
~ ture, and will produce 52 gallons of oil 
“to the ton. The mines are at Dolores. 
For many years mines on the Eagle Pass 
supplied fuel for the railways entering | 
Laredo, but this business was lost when 
the railways changed to oil fuel. The 
present market is in southern, western, 
and central Texas, where the coal com- 
petes with natural gas, fuel oil and lignite, | 
as well as with coals from Oklahoma and! 
‘Alabama. The output has been fairly | 
constant recently, averaging about 27,000 
tons a year from 1925 to 1929. It is| 
thought that the chemical properties of 
the coal may give it special value at some 
future time. 

The main reasons urged in favor of the 
proposed acquisition are (a) that it is in 
accordance with our report in Consolida- 
tion of Railroads, 159 I. C. C. 522, herein- | 

. after referred to as the consolidation plan; 
(b) that it is necessary to insure the con- | 
tinued operation of the Eagle Pass; (c) 
that it would provide the Missouri Pa-! 
cific with a valuable coal reserve on its) 
own lines (d) that it would aid in de- 
veloping the resources and traffic of the 
territory served by the Eagle Pass, and 
provide the shortest and most expeditious 
routes and the best service for handling 
the traffic; and (e) that it would effect 
certain economies in operation. * * * 

Upon brief the Mexican contends that 
the Missouri Pacific seeks a complete 
monopoly of the vegetable traffic southwest 
of San Antonio, and is attempting to use 
the power of the Commission to accom- 
plish what is contrary to the public interest | 
and prohibited by the Sherman Act, and 
by the constitution and statutes of Texas. 
It also contends that the proposed ac- 
quisition involves a consolidation and does 
not come within the meaning of section 
5 (2) of the act, and expresses the belief 
that. we allocated the Eagle Pass to the 
Missouri Pacific without full knowledge 
of the competition that,exists between the 
two dines, and that this disposition of the 
property would violate the plain intent 
of section 5 (4) with respect to the con- 
solidation of competing lines. 


‘Rights of Way Titles Were 
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Oil Rights Denied | 
In Railway Grants 








Merely Easements, Texas 


Court Decides | 


Austin, Tex., July 8. | 

Right of way grants by the United 
States and Texas governments to the) 
Texas & Pacific Railroad were merely | 
easements and did not include title to the | 





land or ownership of oil and minerals be- | 
neath the land, accotding to a decision by | 
Judge J. D. Moore in the 98th District | 
Court of Travis County. [Continued from Page 1.} 

The decision sustained a suit brought) thor of books on Youth in Conflict and 
by the Attorney General, James V. Allred| Parents on Probation. 
against the railroad for title to part of| Her inquiry has fallen into two. di- 
the right of way used by the company in| visions; one concerns the problems pre- 
Ector County, and upheld the State’s claim | sented by the child offender to the States; 
to the oil that may be produced fromthe other, to the Federal Government. 
the rights of way of such land-grant rail- | The final section of her report, which will 
roads. The court held the land and its|deal with the former group of problems, 
minerals belong to the State, and that will present types of State and local courts 
the railroad has no right to drill oil wells| hearing children’s cases, police methods 
on the land. |of investigation and treatment, the work 

Attorney General Allred contended that! of juvenile probation officers, and cor-| 


the road had not been given title to! rectional institutions for children. State institution which has contracted | 
the land by the United States, and that) On the basis of field inquiries not yet bit the Bureau of Prisons to receive 


any attempt by the United States to have | complete, recommendations will be made 
conferred title was void. for: (1) Further research; (2) improved 

Several other cases involving the same | procedure in juvenile courts and correc- 
question are pending. | tional institutions for children; (3) State 
| programs for legislation; and (4) substi- 


'tution of agencies other than judicial for | 





Exports of Industrial 


| linquency. 


institutions to receive Federal prisoners 
in 1930. 
have been the Idaho State Industrial | 
Training School 
: j _| Washington State Reformatory at Mon-| 
|the control and treatment of child de-| 0." and the Colorado State Industrial 
School at Golden. 








held. in such places are not being sub- | 
jected to the reformative influences which | 


consideration for the future security of|may now be. done. from the moment of 
the community would demand. 


Juvenile offenders committed for longer 


terms are sent to the Federal penitén- | recommendations to the court as to dispo- 
tiaries at Atlanta, Leavenworth, or Mc- | 
Neill Island; to the United States Indus-|and conviction the court may suspend 
trial Reformatory at Chillicothe; to the|sentence and place the child upon pro- 
National Training School for Boys, the! bation. 

National Training School for Girls, or | 
the Federal 
Women in Alderson, W. Va.; or to some 


Industrial Institution for | 


Contracts had been made with 24 such 


Those most frequently used 


at St. Anthony, the, 


o distinctive treat- | 


| populations of penal and correctional in- 
stitutions in which Federal child offenders 
were confined had sentenced no child un- 
|der 18 years of age indicates how much 


system. 


,of uniformity; lack of assurance of con- 


New Status for Juvenile Violators — — 
Of Federal Statutes Recommended 


Enforcement Commission Says Offenders Are Classed With 
Adults in Criminal Jurisprudence Despite Their Ages; Sug- 
gests Legislation to Reform Practice 





the probation Officer attached to the Fed- 
eral court; under existing legislation this 


arrest. In this case the probation officer 
may investigate the matter and make 


sition. After a plea of guilty or a trial 


The fact that 23 Federal judicial dis- 
tricts at the time of the study of inmate 


may be accomplished within the present 


The difficulties of proceeding under 
these expedients by means of judicial dis- 
cretion without additional legislative 
safeguards may be briefly stated: Lack 


tinuity of policy; constant danger that 


sentatives of those commissions in session 
here yesterday. 


Machinery Are Said 


To Be About Steady. 


Value of Shipments Shown 
To Vary 


Months Although Totals 
Are Below Year Ago 


By J. E.,.Walsh 


Industrial Machinery Division, 
Department of Commerce 


Stabilizing tendencies in the industrial 
machinery export trade of the United 
States are indicated by the fact that dur- 
ing the past few months the total values 
have remained at a remarkably constant 
level. | 

Five out of the past six monthly export 
totals have been maintained between $12,- 
000,000 and $12,700,000, official statistics 
show. Although these totals are well be- 
low those of the corresponding periods of 


| Seek to Summarize 


And Evaluate Efforts 


| isting 


jrection. It is expected that this part o 


L | the report will be completed within a few 
i i |months and published under the auspices 
ittle - Recent of the White House Conference on Child 


| Health and Protection. 


| The first section of Dr. Van Waters’ re 
jport, which deals with “Problems Pre 


| with. 


An attempt will be made to summarize 
and evaluate our present efforts with ex- 
instrumentalities and to suggest 
|}rew ones if the facts point in that di- 


sented to the Federal System of Justice 
by the Child Offender,” is published here- 


ment can be appli to minors in the 
penitentiaries. Nor do the institutions) 
for juveniles approximate the ideal of 
“parental government and family organi- | 
zation.” 

Doctor Van Waters finds that— 

“The best of the institutions houses the 
children in large groups, uses basements 
for living and play rooms, employs dis- | 
ciplinary measures such as silence at| 
meals, marching, formal routine, and flog- 
ging; inmates are frequently at the mercy 
of boy captains; the worst is not to be 
distinguished from the prison. 

“Individualization of treatment has not 
been accomplished. In some instances the 
| child offender is properly clothed, fed, put 
to school and work, but the need of the 


f 


| under the fee system of the Federal de- 
;may regard with disfavor the handling 


jthat Federal courts do not sit consecu- 


\Federal Juvenile 


| The creation and development of the 
juvenile court in the American States has 
been made possible by a line plainly drawn 
| between child and adult in the State law. 
| The child offender is generally dealt with 
|on a noncriminal basis and has been pro- 
tected from prosecution and conviction 
| for crime. 

The State has come to regard him as its 
ward. It has assumed guardianship over 
jhim. It has undertaken to safeguard, 
| train, and educate rather than to punish 
{him. It has substituted social for penal 


spirit for creative outlets, personal guid- 
ance, and satisfying human relationships | 
is unfulfilled.” 

The proper care of child offenders by | 
the Federa! Government is made even! 
more difficult by the vast expanse of Fed-' 
eral territory and the great distances | 
which stretch between home and _ insti-| 
tution. Children are sent, at great cost, | 
to institutions which are located often 
thousands of miles away from their homes. 
They are separated from friends and | 





|son with $22,724,000 in the corresponding | 


|chinery were of major importance in the 


last year, the trade believes that when| methods; the concept of juvenile delin- 
viewed from the standpoint of normal ac-| quency for that of crime. This clear dis- 
tivity in this line, they present a more | tinction, however, has never been made in 
encouraging situation and that the even the Federal Law. The child approaches 
pace of the current year is an indication! tne courts of the United States on the| 
of stabilizing influences. same footing as the adult. The concept | 

Figures Compared * of juvenile delinquency is unknown to the | 


Industrial machinery exports during | Federal Penal Code. 


May, 1931, totaled $12,494,000 in compari- Child Offenders Brought 


month of last year but a slight increase | Constantly Before Court 
over the April total of $12,068,000.. The) Q.414 offenders, however, are constantly | 


; ; — ; | 
outstanding gain occurred in exports of | being brought before the Federal courts 


prime movers, which advanced to $1,744,- | , : | 
and imprisoned for breaking Federal laws. 
000, almost doubling the aggregate for There were 2,243 boys and girls of 18 


vant eS ee — cease. years and under who were held in jail for 
ing period of 1929. Sales of internal com-| Federal offenses during the six months | 
bustion engines accounted for more than|¢nding Dec. 31, 1930. oo. —— — 
half of this trade. In this same group,| ad violated various Federal laws such as | 
water wheels and water turbines also|the Prohibition Acts, the Immigration | 

Acts, the Motor Vehicle Theft Act, the) 


showed a decided increase, the total ex- ; : : | 
: 7 ++}, Antinarcotic Act, the White Slave Act, 
ports reaching $625,000, as compared with aaa aie aah ines: | 


$120,000 in the previous month and o71,-| Their offenses, however, were in no way | 


oe tee. ee : ' more serious than the average run of juve- | 

As usual, exports of metal working ma-' nile cases. There were runaway boys who | 
|had happened to cross an international | 
boundary; boys who had driven a Car| 
without the owner's consent and had hap- | 
pened to cross a State line; boys who had | 
taken goods from a freight car or stolen | 


trade. The total of $3,074,672, established 
during May, is a creditable increase over | 
the April total of $2,817,000 and compares) 
favorably with the average monthly ship-| 


ments of the preceding year. money in a building which happened to 
Mining Machinery Gains ; house a post office; young sex offenders 
Shipments abroad of mining and quar-| —_ oe Deenenne to pass from one State 
vying ee ag on . | The great majority of juvenile offenders | 
pared with April but continued at about! 28ainst the Federal laws are typical de- 
half the totals for the corresponding pe-|linquency cases. It is only by accident | 
riod of the previous year. Exports of well| hat they have fallen within the Federal 
and refinery machinery dropped from $1,- jurisdiction. Their offenses are such as) 
082,000 during April to $648,000 in May. | |Call for the application of community | 
In the construction and conveying mane | Seemansine. Any State would apply add 
chinery group, foreign sales were some- them the usual technique of juvenile de- 





w 


normal 
The delinquent must be reabsorbed into) 
the life of his home community if he is 
= be restrained from further wrongdo- 
ng. 
cated in a distant State renders this neces- 
sary readjustment even more difficult of 
accomplishment. 


to serve as a guardian to the delinquent 
child. 


Whenever a child has broken a Federal 
law, his local community has failed in its | 


to perform it. | 
child who commits a Federal offense there- | 


family; forced to adjust themselves to new| welfare of the child offender and the pro- 
customs; to a new climate. | 


Survey Criticizes 


Housing Problems 


Their community ties are severed; their | 
social development interrupted. 


His isolation in an institution lo-| 


The Federal Government is not equipped | 


Nor should it assume this task. | 


responsibility to furnish adequate parental 
guidance. This duty is local, not national. 
The community has facilities with which | 
The Nation has not. Every | 


upon falls within the category of juvenile 
delinquency. His case, accordingly, can 
be handled by State officials under exist- | 
ing State delinquency laws. 

It is desirable from every point of view 
that the Federal Government be empow- 
ered to withdraw from the prosecution of 
juveniles, where such withdrawal will be 
in the public interest, and-to leave the 
treatment of their cases to the juvenile 
courts or other welfare agencies of their 
own States. The Commission recommends 
the passage of legislation which will have 
this effect. 


Justice Department 


Is Seeking Remedy 
The Department of Justice and the Bu- 





|purpose of supervising the handling of 


|cial registration and consistent  verifica-, 


what lower during May than in the pre- 
vious month, mainly as a result of a les- 
sened demand for excavators, power 
shovels, and cranes. The totals for the 


spectively, while the figure for May, 1930, 
was $2,688,000. 


Another feature of this trade is the 


machinery during May, which amounted 





Lines Interdependent 
The position of the Mexican is that the 


Eagle Pass should not be disposed of un- | 


til the disposition of its own line has been 
determined. In this contention it is sup- 
ported by the Southern Pacific, which as- 
serts that it would be most logical for the 
Mexican to acquire the Eagle Pass, if it 


could, since the two lines are so largely | 
interdependent or complementary; that al- | 
though the Mexican is owned by the Na- | 


tional Railways of Mexico it is a short and 
weak line, which it is reasonable to suppose 
will eventually become a part of some large 
system in the United States; and that as 
the Missouri Pacific already has one line 


at Laredo, the acquisition of the Mexican | 


by the Southern Pacific would best pre- 
serve the general competitive situation in 
conformity with the spirit of the Trans- 
portation Act. 


nated on or destined to the Eagle Pass. | 


Its revenue from this business was $42,- 
2.04. °* * 


Consolidation Sought 

The ability of the Eagle Pass to sustain 
itself as an independent line is at least 
doubtful. Its stockholders wish to dispose 
of their stock, and have contracted to do so 
in accordance with our consolidation plan. 
The price to be paid and the terms and 
conditions under which the stock is pro- 
posed to be acquired are just and reason- 


able. At present there is no other possible | 
The Missouri Pacific system pro- | 


buyer. 
vides the most direct routes for the greater 


part of the traffic of the Eagle Pass, but | 


the Mexican, in connection with the 
Southern Pacific, supplies useful competi- 


tive routes which have distinct advantages | 


for shipping vegetables into southeastern 
territory. 


Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the New Orleans, Texas | 
& Mexico Railway Company of control 
of the Rio Grande and Eagle Pass Railway | 


Company, by purchase of capital stock 


will be in the public interest, and that the | 
which the 
capital stock is to be acquired, and the} 
consideration to be paid therefor are just | 


terms and conditions under 


and reasonable; subject, however, to the 


express condition that the New Orleans 
Texas & Mexico Railway Company shal 


maintain existing through routes and joint 
rates applying to the movement of fruits 
and vegetables from points served by the} 
Rio Grande and Eagle Pass Company and 
the Texas Mexican Railway Company to 
destination east of the Mississippi River 
until otherwise ordered by this Commis- 


sion, 


to $722,000, thereby surpassing the totals 
| for both the previous month and the cor- 
‘responding period of 1930. 


Applications for Radio | 
Permits Are Announced | 


[Continued from Page 7.) 
Miss., construction permit, 1,500 ke., 50 w., 


to share time with KGFK. | 


| Mass., construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w., 
| unlimited time. 
| KGBX, KGBX, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., re- 
| quests authority to increase operating power 
| from 100 w. to 100 w. night and 250 w. local 
| sunset. For increase in day power appli- 
cant requests the facilities of KFEQ. 

WGI, Fred C. Zieg (Allen-Wayne Co.), Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., requests authority to increase 


entire classification during April and May | 
amounted to $1,105,000 and $1,035,000, re- 


improvement shown in exports of textile! 


| linquency treatment. Yet the Federal Gov- jreau of Prisons have shown themselves to 
;ernment classes them with adult crim-| be keenly alive to the conditions disclosed 
}inals and moves against them with the|by Miss Van Waters’ report, and are al- 
|same machinery which it uses in dealing | ready making efforts to remedy them. The 
with hardened offenders. | Attorney General has expressed himself as 
These children are arrested by United | convinced that steps should be taken to 
States marshals or local police, brought) reduce the number of juveniles dealt with 
before United States commissioners, prose- | by the Federal Government and to im- 
| cuted by United States attorneys, indicted, | prove the methods of dealing with those | 
| arraigned, and tried in the Federal dis-| retained in Federal custody. 
trict courts. The judges who are com-| Letters have been sent to the United 
pelled to hear their cases must usually | States marshals urging upon them the use | 
act in the absence of full knowledge of|of detention homes wherever available in 
the child's previous history. The pro-| preference to jails for juveniles in their 
| ceedings do not and can not well employ|care. An appeal is being made to local 
{the methods of a juvenile court. The) reformatories and training schools to ac- 
| Federal probation machinery is designed | cept the convicted Federal juvenile, upon 
| to handle adults and is, as yet, inade-| the payment of a proper per diem, so that 


quate properly to meet that task. The 


| States have fixed 21 years. 


Berkshire Broadcasting Service, Pittsfield, | 


Federal system of justice lacks the equip- 
ment which would be necessary if it were 
to give the case of the child offender the 


Nor has the Federal system adequate 


| Legislation to permit and facilitate such 


AS! 1e cr |now being prepared for submission to the} 
| peculiar condition which it should receive. | 


he may be dealt with in his own locality. 


procedure is, the commission understands, | 


partments marshals and commissioners 
of- a child by local authorities; the fact 


tively and that there are delays and pro- 
longed jail detentions; the fact that when 
the Federal Government may assume re- 
sponsibility and expense the States are! 
not under the same incentive to provide 
care as they would be, if responsibility 
were thrust upon them. 





Courts Are Urged 


Proposal that the Federal Government 
itself set up a system of juvenile courts 
has been considered. This plan is not 
recommended. The existing Federal sys- 
tem lacks the facilities to handle children 
adequately and the comparatively small 
volume of children’s cases does not justify 
an attempt to create additional resources. 
The extensive territory to be covered and 
the fact that in many areas the Federal 
Government would. be merely duplicating 
what already exists in the States are ar- 
guments against a Federal system of juve- 
nile courts. 

Our preblem is not solely to secure the 


tection of society by means of administra- 
tive changes but to enunciate the more 
fundamental principle that childhood has 
a status distinct from that of the adult. 

Pending legislation defining the delin- 
quent status of the Federal child offender, 
the following administrative measures are 
recommended: That a service be estab- 
lished by the Attorney General for the 


children; this service should include spe- 


tion of age of arrestéd minors; instruc- | 
tions to marshals, agents of the Bureau 
of Investigation, district attorneys, and 
commissioners to investigate children’s | 
cases by means of Federal probation offi- 
cers or local juvenile courts; use of social 
agencies, foster homes, and juvenile de-| 
tention homes instead of jails; encourage- 
ment of the policy now inherent in the 
practice of several districts to stay Fed- 
eral court proceedings until juvenile or 
ether State courts have been consulted 
with view to cooperation; where the Fed- 
eral court must act, an extended use of | 
probation for minors; where young child- 
ren are now in penal institutions and jails 
under conditions improper to their wel- 
fare, their removal on parole. 

Our major recommendation is Federal 
legislation which recognizes the status of 
juvenile delinquency for the child violator 
of Federal law conforming to that estab- 
lished in the State and which permits the | 
States to assume responsibility for court | 
hearings and subsequent treatment. Au- | 
thorization should be given the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the expenditure of 
funds for transportation of children to the 
local court agreed upon, if it should ap- 
aor that no community funds are avail- 
able. 


Standard Juvenile 
Court Age Is Needed 


The tendency in recent State legislation | 
is to raise the age limit of fhe juvenile | 
court jurisdiction. Twenty-six States have | 
now fixed 18 years, some giving exclusive 
jurisdiction to juvenile courts, others per- 
mitting it under certain conditions. Five 
The standard 
juvenile court age in America is 18 years 
as determined by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau and indorsed by the National Pro- 
bation Association. This age was agreed 


400 juvenile court judges and social work- 
ers throughout the country. 
It is true that some States have estab- 





next Congress. 
In the opinion of the Commission these 


facilities for the care of the child of- efforts on the part of the Department of | 
| fender, either pending trial or after con-/| Justice and the Bureau of Prisons are of 
| viction. In those States which have been | great importance in their relation to the 
jin a position to deal most intelligently | proper treatment of juvenile delinquency 
| with juvenile offenders, provision is made }and deserve the support which may be 
for their supervision in their own homes given them by appropriate legislation and 
or in foster homes or in local reformato-| by the cooperation of all institutions and 





In 1929 the Southern Pa- | 
cific handled 687 carloads of freight origi- | 


| 

| 

| 5 Bi . " ries. 
Operating power from 100 w. to 100 w. night 

| and 250 w. local sunset. Requests facilities 


of KTNT in terms of units. (Conditions m Jails 
= (‘Called Depressing 

_The Crosley Radio Corporation of Cin-| ‘The Federal Government is unable so to | 
cinnati on July 8 filed with the Federal | geal with child offenders. Many of them | 
Radio Commission an application for a |are confined while awaiting trial or after | 


new television station to be located at)! sentence in local jai vhei si 
ae Seance s jails whcih do not pro 
Cincinnati with 1,000 watts power. The} iv . j 
| channel requested is that of 2,100 to 2,200 | Vide =e ie aceuere Sernenien aE Ct 


| kilocycles. The company now operates | *74 eee, Ee aaa Se eee. ae cee 
broadcasting stations WLW and WSAI ome depressing and 


Cincinnati. The Commission July 8 an-| as poctor Van Waters says: 
|nounced the receipt of other applications} “Some jails in the southern and south- 
as La» val fe | western districts are old and unfit; tiers 
roadcasting applications: | of cells are in partial darkness. The gen- 
1 RAM lnc. 1060 Broad Street, Newark. | eral supervision of inmates is in the hands 
. J., cons permit to make changes | ; Pri ‘ 3 1 idl 
in equipment |of trusties. risoners are in tota ile- 
WMAK, Buffalo Broadcasting Corporation, | ness with no opportunity for exercise, 
1200 Rand muiiaing, Dullsic, ¥. Y.. volum- | with space hardly sufficient to move. 
| ty assignment oF icense to Niagara Falls | Meals are eaten in the cells. These jails 
Broadcasting Corporation. Const - | . ‘ 
. ad studio’ to | Present a situation of filth and misery 
impossible to convey.” 


mit to move transmitter and studio to 
It seems clear that children who are 








| 


First Street, Niagara Falls. Make changes 
| in equipment. ‘Change power from 1 kw. | 
| 





|; to 500 w. a semen — 
| -Mesth Miskissines @roadcasting Corpotae | eee 
tion, State Line Avenue, Texarkana, Ark., voluntary assignment of construction per- 


construction permit to erect new station to | 
use 1.200 ke., 100 w., daytime. Facilities to | 
be withdrawn from WDIX. Construction 
permit to move transmitter and studio from 


mit and license to Albert H. Schermann. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
W2XDJ, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 

Ocean Township, N. J., renewal of special 


,| Tupelo, Miss, to Imperial Hotel, Green- experimental license for 3,422.5, 4,752.5, 
ville, S. C.: change frequency from 1,500 | 6,755, 8,560, 9,170, 9,750, 9,870, 12,840, 13,390, 
ke. to 13310 ke., and hours of operation | 10,550, 14,470, 14,590, 16,270, 18,340, 19,220, 

| from unlimited to daytime | 19,820, 21,060, 17,120, 21,420 ke., 25 kw. 

John E. V. Jasper, Sherman, Tex., con- | W2XDG, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
struction permit resubmitted, amended as | Ocean Township, N. J., renewal for 4,752.5, 
to equipment 6.755, 8.560, 9,170, 9,750, 9,870, 12,840, 13,390, 

WKBH. WKBH, Inc., Fourth and State | 10,550, 14,470, 14,590, 16,270, 18,340, 19,220, 

+| Streets, Lacrosse, Wis., modification of l- 21,060, 17,120, 21.420, 3,422.5, 19,820 ke. 5 

l cense amended to request simultaneous j kw., special experimental. 
operation with KSO until 6 p. m.. dividing W3XAG, Police Department, Baltimore, 
time thereafter instead of until 7 pv. m Md., license covering construction permit for 


KSEI Broadcasting Association, Pocatello, 


| 1,712, 2,416 ke., 50 w., special experimental. 
| Idaho, construction permit to make changes 


For test purposes 
Submarine Signal Company, Boston, Mass., 
new construction permit for 1,604, 2,398, 
3,256, 4.795 kc., 15 w., experimental service 
The Crosley Radio Corp. 
new construction permit for 2,100 to 2,200 
ke., 1 kw., visual broadcasting, 


in equipment | 
KWG, Portable Wireless Telephone Co., | 
Sutter and Miner Avenues, Stockton, Calif., 
license to cover construction permit granted 
March 13, 1931, for. changes in equipment. 
KFXY, Mary M. Costigan, Flagstaff, Ariz., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


agencies concerned with the welfare of 
children. 


Special Report Filed 
By Miss Van Waters 


Recommendations made by Miss Van 


| Waters in her special report to the Com- 
{mission follow in full text: 


Recommendations presented herewith 
are based on two assumptions: That the 
principles governing the treatment of the 
|child offender should proceed from the 
concepts of parenthood and _ education, 


wayward minors, or State courts with 
special provisions for youthful offenders; 
in these matters State legislation is con- 


| stantly changing and the general trend is | 


| to provide parental dealing to 18 or 21 
| years. It is recommended therefore that 


| which violates air traffic regulations. Such | 


| by one or more letters, is painted on the 


| ful. 


upon by a committee of 12 juvenile court | 
experts after two years of:research, the} 
}results of which were submitted to some 


lished 16 years but in certain of these! 
States facilities exist, such as courts for | 


Higher Rail Rates 
Opposed in West 


States Name Representative to 
Attend Proceedings 
Before the I1.C.C. — 


Satt Lake City, Uran, July 8. 

Evidence that the proposed 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates would harm the 
horticultural, agricultural, livestock, for- 
est, oil, metal and manufacturing indus- 
tries of the West will be presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Public Utilities and Railroad Commissions 
of the Western States, according to repre- 


Representatives of all the Western 
States except Colorado met here and se- 
lected William J. Carr, member of the 
California Railroad Commission, to repre- 
sent them at the hearings to be conducted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. They also asked that regional hear- 
ings he held at Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco and Portland. 

In a message to the Federal Commission 
it was asserted that proof of injury to 
Western business would be presented, and 
it was declared further that the proposed 
15 per cent increase would be detrimental 
to the railroads themselves. 


‘New Jersey Asks 


Public to Cooperate 
Against Low Fliers 


Aviation Director Seeks Li- 
cense Numbers With Date | 
When Complaints Are 
Filed With Board 


| 
| 
TRENTON, N. J., July $.) 
Low flying of aircraft over communities | 
and public gatherings will be penalized 
by the State Aviation Commission, which 
has asked for general cooperation to stop 
these practices, according to a statement 
issued by the State Aviation Director, Gill 
Robb Wilson. The statement follows in 
full text: 
There seems to be an erroneous im- 
pression that no regulations cover the fly- 
ing of ships under safe altitudes. As a 
matter of fact, a Federal regulation pro- 
hibits any ship from flying over congested 
parts of cities, towns or settlements at less 
than 1,000 feet. Over open country ships 
are forbidden to fly at less than 500 feet | 
and over an open air assembly at less than | 
1,000 feet. 


Protects Municipalities 


These regulations will protect any mu- 
nicipality in the State from the annoyance 
of low flying and this Department should 
receive information identifying any craft 


information should include the license 

number of the ships, if possible, whether a 

biplane or monoplane, and the color. 
The license number, often accompanied 





lower side of the left wing or the upper 
side of the right wing. The same identi- 
fication will be found on the vertical tail 
surface of the plane. | 

If anyone can identify the plane or 
the pilot, disciplinary action can be se- 
cured. On the other hand, the vague in- | 


|formation that some plane is flying low) 


over some town means nothing. If we) 
can not identify the craft or the pilot we | 
have no means of enforcing discipline. | 


Must File Information | 
Anonymous calls to have the Depart-| 
ment reprimand some pilot can not be 
considered unless the complainant is 
willing to state his name, the violation | 
involved and the identity of the craft or | 
pilot. 
If persons would acquire the habit of 
noting the number of a plane where pos- 
sible, traffic violations could soon be 
curbed. No old and reliable pilot is going 
to be found at a dangerous altitude and 
the new pilot will soon get over his show- | 
manship when he understands that dan- 
gerous flying rates him as having an empty 
head rather than a courageous heart. 

No further regulations than those now 
existing seem to me very essential or help- 
We have the law—all we need is the 
identification of the culprit. 


Rhode Island to Test 
‘Free Wheeling’ Devices 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 8. 
The State Board of Public Roads July 


examinations of motor vehicles known to 
be equipped with “free-wheeling” devices 
which do not permit the operator to re- 
vert to the conventional gears. When the 
examination discloses that the motor ve- 
hicle is unsafe for use with the attach- 
ment, the registration of the vehicle is to 
be su8pended, the Board stated. 

The Board’s position, it was stated, is 
| designed to cover those vehicles to which 
certain “free-wheeling” devices are being 


tory built-in equipment. 


Rulings in Railway Cases 





| that of the more progressive States. 
| The ceen may be raised whether 
| parental dealing is adapted to all cases of 
| child offenders. The States now provide 
|for transfer of cases to adult courts in 
| certain circumstances. Similar exceptions 
will occur under the Federal system of 
justice. This in no way affects the validity 
|of the general principle recommended. 


Court Jurisdiction 
| Also Is Problem 


Practical difficulties in determining the 
|local court which should assume jurisdic- 
}tion will arise also. Approximately 45 
;per cent of children’s cases heard in Fed- 





Federal legislation shall not fall behind | 


| And Reports by Examiners 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 


}on July 8 made public decisions in rate! 
| cases, which are summarized as follows: | 
¥.) 


| No. 23749.—Flandreau Service Station 
| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rep- 
}aration awarded on shipments of petroleum 
| products, in carloads, made prior to June 4, 
| 1930, from points in Kgnsas, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to Flandreau, 
S. Dak., to the basis prescribed in Legel Oil 
| & Gas Co. v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 161 
. SC. C. 500. 
| No. 23706 and related cases.—Standard Oil 
Company (Kentucky) v. Alabama Great South- 
ern Railroad: Rates on refined petroleum 
| products, in tank-car loads, from North Baton 
| Rouge, La.. to Ashland and Tuskegee, Ala., 


rather than from those of criminal justice |eral courts during the course of this sur-| and from Jacksonville, Fla., Port Wentworth, 


|}and that this treatment is primarily the 
|concepts have been embodied in juvenile 
| court legislation in which the States have 
| drawn a line of distinction between child 
|}and adult offender. Under the power of 


parens patriae the delinquent child is| 


| treated as a ward of the State rather than 
|as an individual at war with society. 

It is recommended that the Federal 
| Government recognize the concept of 
| juvenile delinquency and withdraw the 
child offender from the ordinary oper- 
}ation of Federal penal justice save in 
| cases in which the local processes for 
| dealing with delinquent children prove to 
be or plainly are inadequate. The pre- 
cise nature of legislation required to ac- 
|complish this result will have to be de- 
}termined by expert legal research, 
Federal law should have the same op- 
poriunity for the protection of childhood 
that States have achieved. 

It is true that under existing Federal 
statutes a prosecution may be dropped 
by the district attorney at almost any 
stage in the proceedings, and referred to 
}a State juvenile agency ready to under- 
take responsibility. The Federal judge 
|may secure for the child some measure 


| responsibility of local communities. These | 


The | 


| vey were away from home. 
court, however, is confronted with a 
similar problem. In the Detroit Juvenile 
| Court over 30 per cent of the cases are 
| nonresidents. An analogous situation 
— California. 

Under typical juvenile court legislation 


Each State 


| found. 
portation of children to their own homes; 
others are willing to send for their chil- 
|dren who have wandered away. 
| volunteer social agencies are frequently 
willing to provide funds for transporta- 


offender to the Federal 
differs in degree not in kind from tha 
presented to the States. 


better provided for than others. 


the protection of child offenders. 





{of parental dealing by intrusting him tojlenge to American citizenship. 





the child may be dealt with wherever | 
Some States provide for trans- | 


Local | 


own children is an opportunity of chal-| 1'c CG. 93, 164 I. C. C. 565, 169 I. C. C. 789, 


Ga., Destrehan and Superior, La., and certain 
other points taking the same rates, to Tuske- 
gee, found not unreasonable in the past but 
unreasonable for the future. No order for the 
| future required. Complaints dismissed. 


Examiner's Report 


| The Commision also made public a pro- 

posed report of one of its examiners in a 

|rate case, which is summarized as fol- 

| lows: 

No. 13535.—Consolidated southwestern cases 
and related cases. Fourth section application 

No. 14144: 

| 1. Petition by the Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Company and its southeastern rail 

| connections for authority to establish reduced 


tion. The problem presented by the child all-rail rates on certain iron and steel articles | 
Government | and on cotton-bale ties and buckles, in car- 
t | loads, from producing points in the Southeast 


}to Beaumont, Chaison, Orange, Port Arthur, 
| Baytown, Clinton, Galveston and Houston, 


It is evident that wide variation in the|Tex., and for relief from the provisions of 
quality of facilities exist between States. 
Doubtless when the Federal Government | denied without prejudice to establis 
| invites assumption of responsibility by 
| the States there will be some children far 
But even 
in those States which lack specific juve- 
nile courts, Maine and Wyoming, there 
are some distinctive measures taken for 
The 
recommendation that States care for their | 535, 144 T- 


| finding 27 of the original report in these cases, 


rates on bases show 
foregoing bases foun 
tory. 


in report. 
reasonably compensa- 


the long-and-short-haul provision of the In- 


conditions stated 

Prior reports, 123 I. C. C. 203, 139 I. C. 
C. C. 630, 147 I. C. C. 165, 148 I. C 
Cc. C. 613, 155 I. C. C. 504 


C. 282, 148 I. 


\173 1. Cc. C. 263, 





SHIPPING . . 


6 announced that it intends to require} 


attached and not those equipped with fac- | 


hment of 
Rates on 


2. Authority to maintain the reduced all-rail 
rates above mentioned without observance of 


terstate Commerce Act, granted subject to the 


Cc. 


. 159 
and | 


. AVIATION 





Ship Construction 


Shows Tonnage 


Loss During May 


Most of the Vessels Being 


’ Built Are for Ocean Pas- 
senger Trade; 121 Are 
Privately Owned 


Tonnage under construction in American 


shipyards declined during the month of 
May, the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced July 8 in a statement of current 
American shipbuilding. 


The 121 vessels being built June 1 for 


private owners aggregated about 27,000 
tons less than the 183 ships under con- 
struction a month earlier, reports from 
shipyards showed, with Bethlehem Ship- 
building Company leading with 75,000 tons 
in their yard. 


The largest vessel launcher in May, these 


reports show, was the 9,360-ton “Excam- 
bion” built by New York Shipbuilding for 
the Export Steamship Corporation. A to= 
tal of 30,000 tons of new construction, com- 
prising 13 vessels, was launched in May, 


tables show. 
Ships Under Way 

Further statistical information made 
available by the Department follows: 

The 369,685 tons under construction on 
June 1 was composed of 301,606 tons of 
seagoing vessels of 1,000 gross tons or more 
and 1,920 tons of coastal ships of less than 
1,000 tons. There were 25 of the former 
ships and five of the latter, all steam and 
motor-propelled steel vessels. Another 
64,934 tons of unrigged steel, 225 tons of 
steam and motor propelled wooden ships, 
and 1,000 tons of unrigged wooden vessels 
were under way. 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding’s construction 
includes six passenger and cargo ships 
and one tanker; New York Shipbuilding’s 
two passenger and cargo vessels; New- 
port News Shipbuilding’s seven passenger 
and cargo, Sun Shipbuilding’s four tankers 
and one passenger and cargo, and Federal 
Shipbuilding’s four passenger and cargo. 

United States Lines Leads 

Tonnage of the United States Lines was 
greatest, consisting of two 30,000-ton 
liners; 52,500 tons were being built for 
Oceanic Steamship Company, 44,100 for 
the United Mail Steamship Company, 
44,000 for the Grace Line, 43,800 for the 
Dollar Line, 36,000 for the Motor Tank- 
ship Corporation, 11,400 for the Eastern 
Steamship Lines, 8,272 for the American- 
South African Line, and 1,534 for the 
Standard Transportation Company. 


Lumber Interests Protest 
Increase of Freight Rates 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
railroad employment, salaries and wages 
just the same as it has been necessary to 
do in other industries. 

“Prices of clothing, food, rents, and 
other living necessities have dropped sub- 
stantially in the last year. Railroad 
workers who are still being paid the rates 
of two and three years ago have actually 


\in effect received an increase in pay by 


being able to buy more with the same 


|; amount of money. 


There is no reason why their compensa- 
tion should not be adjusted at least to 
a point where they could still buy as much 
with their money as they did two and 
three years ago and to accept a level of 
compensation in proportion to the ad- 
justment workers in other industries have 
had to take. 

“In the lumber industry workers are 
today being paid less than they are en- 
titled to even considering the reduced 
costs of living and lumber operators con- 
template making a proper adjustment in 


| Wages as soon as there is a better demand 


for lumber, and as soon as that demand 
will permit a proper adjustment in values. 

“When conditions improve the railroads 
wil actually haul more freight and their 
revenue will increase accordingly, but in 
|the meantime wages of railroad employes 
can be adjusted to present conditions and 
readjusted when an increase in railroad 
revenues is realized. 

“The public has suffered enough during 
the past two years without putting an 
additional burden upon them, which would 
be the effect of increasing freight rates, 
as this increase would actually affect the 
price of many commodities, and in many 
instances make the freight charges more 
jthan the cost of the commodity itself at 
| producing point. 
| “An increase in freight rates at the 
| present time would bring an increase in 
retail prices, would discourage building, 
;and buying in general,’ the association 
emphasized. 

“We are aware of the fact,” continued 
the petition, “that there has been much 
advocacy of the principle that the level of 
Wages and employment must be main- 
tained in all of our industries to preserve 
the purchasing power of the public. This 
policy was spread through a conference 
called by President Hoover in Washing- 
ton in 1929, and was carried by business 
|leaders to their home communities and 
to their various industries. 

“The result was for over a year in try- 
jing to carry out this policy many indi- 
vidual businesses suffered serious losses, 
keeping men employed when they had no 
work to do, and paying wages and sala- 
ries entirely out of keeping with what 
| they were able to obtain for their products. 
|Eventually these individuals had to, on 
the verge of bankruptcy, do what they 
had been told should not be done, and 
employment was reduced, as well as wages. 

“The situation cannot be corrected by 
raising railroad rates and adding to the 
burden of all other lines, and by keeping 
| wages in a few industries, including the 
}1ailroad industry, out of proportion to 
|that prevailing elsewhere,” the petition 
concluded. 


New Compensation Board 
Organized in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., July 8. 

The new State compensation insurance 
board has been organized by the election 
of the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Harry J. Mortensen, as chairman and E. 
W. Kitzrow as secretary. The third mem- 





ber of the board is the Chairman of the > 


Industrial Commission, Fred M. Wilcox. 

The compensation insurance board an- 
nounced that under a new State law all 
compensation insurance carriers must 
jointly carry the risk of any employer 
which ‘has been rejected by any three of 
the companies doing business in Wiscon- 
sin. The purpose, it was stated, is to re- 
| lieve a few of the companies which have 
been carrying the greater part of the 
burden of undesirable risks. 

Such risks are to be carried by the dif- 
ferent companies in the proportion that 
their compensation premium income bears 
to the total compensation prenium in- 
come in the State during the preceding 
year. Every compensation carrier is re- 
quired by law to file written statements 
authorizing the burden to act in its be- 
half in the placing of undesirable risks. 

There have been about 450 undesirable 
risks, it was stated, which the insurance 
| carriers heretofore have distributed among 
; themselves by voluntary agreement. The 
premiums of this group of risks are ape 


| Proximately $100,000. 
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Maryland Costs [FOREN 
Exceed Receipts — 


For Fiscal Yeu 


Revenues of State Govern-' 
ment Fall Short of Balane- 


ing Expenditures for All 
Purposes in 1929 


Revenues of the State Government of 
Maryland, for the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1929, fell short by $45,621 of balancing 
expenditures for all purposes including 
those for permanent improvements, the 
Bureau of the Census announced July 8. 

Exclusive of the expenditures for per- 
manent improvements, however, a favor- 
able balance of $8,447,244 was ‘shown by 
the State at the end of the year, the Bu- 
reau said. 

The statement of the Bureau follows in 
full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Maryland for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1929. The per capita fig- 
ures for 1929 are based on an estimated 
population of 1,613,800. These statistics 
were compiled by Mr. J. O. McCuskor. 


Per Capita Payments 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Maryland amounted to $18,297,740, or 
$11.34 per capita. This includes $3,319,- 
196, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1928 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $11.57, and in 1917 $5.49. 
The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of public service enterprises in 
1929 amounted to $179,728; interest on 
debt, $1,240,649; and outlays for perma- 
nent improvements, $8,492,865. The total 
payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments and 
public service enterprises, for interest and 
Outlays were $28,210,982. Of this amount 
$148,867 represents payments by a State 
department or enterprise to another on 
account of services. The totals include 
all payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or from the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $10,294,894 was for highways, $3,- 
025,963 being for maintenance and $7,- 
268,931 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $28,- 
165,361, or $1745 per capita. This was 
$8,447,244 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for public improvements, but $45,621 less 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. These pay- 
ments in excess of revenue receipts were 
met from the proceeds of debt obligations. 
Of the total revenue receipts $149,867 rep- 
resents receipts from a State department 
or enterprise on. account of services. 
Property and special taxes represented 
30.6 per cent of the total revenue for 
1929, 28.6 per cent for 1928, and 43.1. per 
cent for 1917. The increase in the amount 
of property and special taxes collected 
was 97.8 per cent from 1917 to 1929, and 
9.3 per cent from 1928 to 1929. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
$5.34 in 1929, $4.93 in 1928, and $3.10 in 
1917. 

General Departments 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 15.3 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1929, 14.7 per 
cent for 1928, and 16.9 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 45.2 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1929, 44 per cent for 1928, and 32.9 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
Sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness ‘licenses comprise chiefly 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid 
for hunting and fishing privileges. The 
sales tax on gasoline amounted to $4,970,- 
386 in 1929 and $4,558,444 in 1928, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. * 

The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing Sept. 30, 1929, was $30,328,000. Of this 
amount $18,454,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness ‘(funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $27,- 
415,124, or $16.99 per capita. In 1928 the 
per capita net debt was $15.92, and in 
1917, $14.34. Bonds issued for highways 
were largely responsible for the increased 
per capita net debt reported for 1929. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Maryland subject to ad valorem taxation 
Was $2,689,164,434; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $6,344,769; and the per 
capita levy, $3.93. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $3.78, and in 1917, $2.72. 


Alabama Tax Exemption 
For Veterans Becomes Law 


Montcomery, ALa., July 8. 
Governor B. M. Miller has approved a 
bill (H. 833) exempting disabled veterans 
of the World War, Spanish-American 
War and Civil War from paying license 
to do business where the license is $25 
or less and crediting them with $25 
where the license is more than that sum. 
This law repeals one enacted earlier in 
the session exempting disabled World 
War veterans from payment of occupa- 
tional taxes. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Tilinois: Oscar Nelson 
Accounts, has announced 
Rock City, permit issued, capital, $50,000. 
Sears-Community State Bank, Chicago, char- 
ter issued, capital, $200,000. Saybrook State 
Bank, Saybrook, liquidated through Saybrook 
Bank. Foreman-State Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago, liquidated through First Union Trust 
& Savings Bank. State Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago, liquidated through Liberty 
Trust & Savings Bank. Xenia State Bank 
Xenia, liquidated through First National Bank, 
Xenia. Farmers and Merchants State Bank 
Sheridan, liquidated through First National 
Bank, Sheridan. Central State Bank, Evans- 
ton. liquidated through City National Bank 
& Trust Company, Evanston 

The following banks in Chicago were closed 
Fullerton State Bank. Industrial State Bank 
Sheridan Trust & Savings Bank, Cheltenham 
Trust & Savings Bank. South 
Bank & Trust Company. 
Bank, West Englewood Trust & Savings Bank, 


Auditor of Public 
Rock City Bank 


Stony Island State Savings Bank, West Lawn 


Trust & Savings Bank, Armitage State Bank 
Auburn Park Trust & Savings Bank, Brainerd 


State Bank, Chatham State Bank. Chicago 
Lawn State Bank. Elston State Bank, Ridge 


State Bank, West Highland State Bank, North- 


Western Trust & Savings Bank, Secormi North- 
Western State Bank, Lincoln State Bank, Ital- 
ian Trust & Savings Bank, State Bank of 
West Town State Bank, Cragin 
Diversey 


_jBeverly Hills, 
State Bank, Garfield State Bank, 


Trust & Savings Bank. Noel State Bank 


The following banks outside of Chicago were 


Co-Operative 
& Merchants 


State 
States 


Bank 
Bank 


Farmers 
Farmers 


closed 
Galva; 
Bloomingdale; 
wood Park; 

Des Plaines State 
Bank & Trust Company 
State Bank, Waukegan; 


Illineis State Bank, Evanston; 
Bank, Des Plaines; 


Mid-West State Bank 


Cicero; Glencoe State Bank, Glencoe; Ber- 
wyn State Bank, Berwyn, and Lyons State 
Bank, Lyons. 


Kansas: H. W. Koeneke. Bank Commissioner 
has announced: Farmers State Bank, 
Isiand, merged with Commercial State 


same place. Peoples State Bank, Wichita 


merged with Merchants Reserve State Bank, 
merged 
Armour- 

Little 
iver State Bank, Little River, closed, Peoples 


same place. Elyria State Bank, Elyria, 
® with Home State Bank, McPherson. 
dale State Bank, Kansas City, closed. 


tate Bank, Meriden, closed, 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


Side Savings 
Bryn Mawr State 


Elmwood Park State Bank. Elm- 


Peoples 
Rockford; Waukegan 


Long 
Bank, 








As of July 8 


New York, July 8—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 











Austria (schilling) .....sscccsccsss 14.0460 
Belgium (belga) ......+.sseceeeeees 13.9585 
Bulgaria (eV)  .....sseeceeeee poces -7200 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ....... coce. 2.9623 
Denmark (Krone) ......... 2 
England (pound) .......sseee. 5757 
Finland (markka) .......+6. 

France (franc) ........se+. 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) ....... 

Hungary (pengo) ........ 

Ttaly (rR) ......scccscccccececcecees 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (Krone) ......ceseesees 

Poland (ZlOtY) ......screceceeececes 
POCtugal (ESCUGO) coc ccecsesccnececs 
RRUMARIA (LEU) 2... cccccccccccccoces 

Spain (peseta) ...... 

Sweden (Krona) .....eeseees 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dimar) ...... 

Hong Kong (dollar) ......e.e0. 25.3400 
China (Shanghai tael) ........ 31.7125 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.9062 
China (Yuan dollar) ....... 22.9166 
India (rupee) ..... .eseves 36.0450 
SOMOM (YEN) ..sccssccace 49.3728 
Singapore (dollar) .....cccccsscccse 56.0566 
Canada (dollar) ........seeceee 99.6937 
CGE: (NEB)  civccvesvcccves 99.9112 
BOGRIOS (POBG) ic cccesccccsces 49.0066 
Argentina (peso, gold) 72.4102 
Brazil (milreis) ........ccce 7.3952 
GUUS. (DOGO) 2c vcccsvccccosve 12.1030 
Uruguay (peso) .....sseeee 58.3500 
Colombia (peso) ......6. 96.5700 
Bar silver .......cccccecsccnes 28.6250 


Minnesota Prepares 


To Oppose Increase 


Of Freight Charges 


Revision of All Rates at 
This Time Unwarranted 
And Burdens Agriculture 
Claims Attorney General 


Sr. Paut, MInn., July 8. 

Attorney General Henry N. Benson an- 
nounced July 1 that he intends to oppose 
the application made by the railroads for 
an increase in freight rates in Minnesota. 
The granting of an increase at this time 
would be unwarranted, he said, and would 
add to the burden with which agriculture 
is struggling. His statement follows in 
full text: 

On behalf of the State of Minnesota and 
as its Attorney General, I intend to op- 
pose to the fullest extent the application 
made by the railroads for an increase of 
freight rates in Minnesota. The showing 
which this office has made in connection 
with the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission in the series of investigations of 
railroad rates conducted and recently con- 
cluded by the Inierstate Commerce Com- 
mission discloses that the railroads op- 
erating through this territory have been 
receiving an adequate return on all classes 
of freight traffic. 

Granted Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently granted the railroads in this ter- 
ritory a substantial increase in rates on 
all classes of freight, including freight on 
grain and grain products. The granting 
of any increase in freight rates at this 
time would be unwarranted and would add 
to the unbearable burden and distress 
with which agricuiture is struggling. 

The testimony presented before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission discloses 
that the passenger traffic is conducted at 
a loss and that, nothwithstanding that 
condition, the railroads are from time to 
time adding unnecessarily expensive and 
elaborate passenger trains. If the rail- 
roads are in real need of relief, it would 
seem that the same might better be se- 
cured by the curtailment of unnecessary 





and SSECORE Palen. facilities and by In Foreign Lending outstanding at the end of 1930 totaled 
oRecting other practical and proper econo-| Thus, while the foreign fepurchase of $7,836,000,000. From this total, however, |e 
mies. eieade ; evidences of debt to America cut down $668,000,000 is deducted for the difference 
A Meeting Set for July our export of long-term capital, the between (a) all repatriations of ANneri- 
: _meeng of the railroad and ware- counterflow of bank deposits and short- can-held foreign securities and ‘(b) Amer- | 
a commissions and representatives of term loans resulted in the net showing for ican acquisitions of foreign securities on | 
eee States has been called for | the year of an actual increase in our total foreign stock markets—as derived chiefly | 
= 1, 1931, at Kansas City, to formulate | foreign lending. The net export of capi- from the balances of payments for 1930 
rong ge a and effective opposi- tal from the United States for the year is and previous years. (For 1930 the pre-| 
org ae — of an increase in placed at $733,000,000, as compared with liminary figures on the international se- | 
relight rates. deem the matter of the an annual average of about $450,000,000 curities movement were used. For 1929 
greatest concern to the people of this State | for the preceding eight years. the unrevised figures were used.) | 
and I intend to attend that meeting and; With the fall of‘interest rates on call Direct investments at the end of 1930| 
render — assistance possible in pro-|jJoans in the American security markets totaled $7,841,000,000, plus an additional | 
oe the pace seniee the increase 1n Jast year, foreign lending assumed larger $125,000,000 for the long-term capital em- | 
eat nt a. or which the railroads have proportions than it had in 1929. The suc- ployed abroad by financial institutions. 
petitioned. cessive annual studies of this country’s The direct investments include about $1,- 
ee oa balance of payments have revealed wide 300,000,000 of the obligations of American 
Cotton Acre “age e Drops swings in our foreign lending operations, corporations operating abroad that were 
Ba “. and these have apparently been important publicly offered in the United States. Of 
Ten Per Cent in Year factors in the marked shifts frequently the total of foreign securities held by 
featuring the gold movements. In 1928 our Americans—whether acquired by public 
[Continued from Page 1.] — — * capital amounted to the offering, by “private taking,” or on for- 
Oklahoma with 82 per cent and 83 per ee eect en ee. =” 1929 it fell to eign stock exchanges about $7,600,000,000 
cent of 1930, respectively, show the largest | 2200:200,000. and in 1930 it returned to a was in bonds. 

: os BCS higher total of $733,000,0 is divis y has ‘ : 
percentage decreases of any States in the nigher total of $ 000,000. This division now has a ledger card for 
Cotton Belt proper. A reduction of 10 American tourists last year are esti- each foreign issue ever publicly offered 
per cent is estimated in Alabama mMannne mated to have left abroad a total of $811,- in the United States, any part of which 
see Louisiana and Missouri. In Si th 000,000, a relatively small decline from the is at present outstanding. The amount 
Garniina the anwancn "Py acs t -"s | record tourist expenditures of $868,000,000 of each issue outstanding at the end of 
cent of 1930: Geor - 88 a :: stiawe. in 1929. These outlays amounted to ap- 1930 was ascertained from a new question 
cient 06 bar nat ae _ oo , oe proximately the same as the total receipts in the questionnaire on bond-redemption 
a E , Tkansas per by the United States from the sum of the and sinking-fund payments and from cor- 

; . z 3 country’s foreign long-term investments, respondence with underwriting houses, 
oe ae Pima Egyptian long the yield of which was placed at $826,000,- fiscal agents, and issuers. The total in- 
cata ye in ; viper is estimated at/000.. The number of Americans who terest payments by the issuers in 1930! 
7 it stias Saar te _— 46,000 acres in traveled actually increased as compared | were computed from the ledger cards and 
— aon ‘ uly 1, 193 . ; _ | with the previous year, but careful investi- can, therefore be given definitely, not 

=e vo on probable production is gation disclosed that average expendi- mere estimated. Allowances had to be 
made oy the Board until August. At that | tures were less than in previous years. made, however, for dividend payments to 
time the production forecast will be based| Motorists to Canada increased their holders of all securities ever repatriated 
on the forecast yield per harvested acre numbers by one-fifth: travelers overseas and for bonds retired during 1930 by sink- 
applied to the acreage in cultivation on | numbered 476,932, or 27,520 more than dur- ing-fund and bond-redemption operg- 
July 1, less 10-year average abandonment ing 1929. Receipts of approximately $58,- tions; although the latter allowance was 
in each State after that date. 000,000 by Mexico last year gives that a fairly exact computation. 
¢ € ~ of 2 = S € P T © . « . , . 
Table of Income and Debt-service Receipts in 1930 of the United States From Its Long- 
term Foreign Investments and Loans ° 
Yield from outstanding securities previously floated here, A; bond redemption payments received, B; sinking fund 
payments received, C; war debts principal and interest, D; total, E: 
(In thousands of dollars) 
A B Cc D E A B Cc D E 
Canada and Newfoundland 84,267 68.996 14.842 . 168,105 Latin America (continued): 
Add for direct investments 3 ‘ 123,428 | Brazil 23.038 Po eee 30.415 
- | Chile 15,573 ye 19,276 
Total 291,533 Colombia 11,418 4,733 16,151 
Europe Costa Rica 706 2 932 
Austria 4.746 2.424 288 7.458 Cuba 6,242 6 12,669 
Belgium ......scccsceess 12.665 36,800 3.046 6.450 58,961 Dominican Republic 955 1 2,357 | 
TOUOTIB on ccc recdansce 974 a. |; 1,085 Ecuador 55 
Czechoslovakia ....... 2.395 721 3.000 6.116 * Guatemala 350 833 
DOMME nc cvcvecceccesece 193 mn 4 240 Haiti ‘ 796 1,331 
Denmark ......sssecee 8.911 1,970 10,881 BEG. cneneaccnesacesess 128 
BetOnin ....sccccccree 273 35 300 608 PANAMA ......sccceereeee 958 1,157 
DUNE” csascviensane ne’ 4,633 1.912 215 6.860 MITA: nasacastocccsces 4.698 1 5,928 
SE: occvasadeveup ces 20.824 38.282 5.386 54,325 118,817 Galwador ......0.sscee0d% 412 1 1,870 
CS ERAS 68.529 9693 32,368 110,590 | Uruguay 3,121 3,943 
Great Britain ......... 7,897, 160,780 168,677 ‘ ~ 
Greece 2.837 420 975 4,232 95,387 1,500 37,874 134,761 
Hungary : 7,239 2,536 69 4 844 Add for direct investments at 120.700 
Irish Free State . 175 1.580 1.755 Total, Lati America. . ‘ ‘ os sse6 255,461 
Italy ea ae 18,585 6.400 6,637 6.261 37,883 | United States Possessions 
Luxemburg 487 102. 589 Philippines ‘. 3.907 7,013 1,956 12.876 
Latvia 100 100 Add for direct investments . 5.690 
lAthuania 224 224 + a 
Netherlands .........- 5.464 48 5,512 Total ° 18,476 
Norway 0.253 2,.6u2 2.842 15,697 Rest of world : 
Poland 8.915 3.887 507 20,309 Australia 12,954 . 1,135 14.089 
Rumania 376 139 600 1,715 Japan 22,195 20 4,838 27,053 
Saar Territory 513 543 1,056 Liberia . 175 175 
Spain 90 90 Netherland East Indies . 7,890 . as 7,890 | 
Sweden prvscees — "i 785 17.202 Palestine : 21 . oebacen 21 
Switzerland : 2.730 4.491 7,221 - . ’ - - 
Yugoslavia : 3.641. 227 200 4,068 43,235 20 5,973 . 49,228 
— Add for direct investments . 39.550 
209.762 99.848 66,786 241.394 617.790 — - - — —— ~ 
Add for‘direct investments . ; 108.240 Total 838.778 
Total, Burope ceccceece o> Fe aed eee . 726,030 436.558 177,377 127,431 241,394 982,760 
Latin America: Add for direct investments .. es ese @ ec eee 7 397,518 
Argentina ..... ecccccccece 22,054 1,500 7.427 sccosce 31,881 —_—— ———a 
oS ge etapa cotqaeameenaing i!” SNe cpm >” lappa SH8B |  Cirand otal ccoccocccse encgnce ccasece cocgece conmsen LAMRATS 


of 1920-1922. 
therefore, prove to be the first definite 
enrichment of our knowledge of business 
cycles in these important aspects. 
in the 
phases of prosperity, , : 
covery are recognized to be of prime im-|4Nd inereasing the total of international 
purchasing power. 
gregate expenditures of American tour- 
ists abroad were equivalent to more than 
having to do with the unparalleled use |One-fourth of the total value represented | repatriated du 
by our merchandise imports. 
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Income of 800 Millions Received in 1930 From Private Long- 
term Holdings, According to Federal Study of Balance of 














International Payments 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The 1930 report should, 


For, |b 
the international 
depression, and re- 9% 


modern world, 


portance. 
Among the more significant of the 
many revelations of this study are those 


made of the 1930 opportunity by foreign 
debtors to Americans to repay, at dis- | 
counts, obligations held here; the per- 1 
sistence of huge foreign travel expendi- 
tures by the American people; and the 
continued increase in this country’s mon- 
etary gold stocks under conditions which 
usually are deemed “unfavorable.” 

Nor can we overlook the fact that, 
while falling commodity prices and de- |? 
clining business activity throughout the |° 
world led to a sharp decline in interna- 
tional commodity movements, there was 
no corresponding contraction in interna- 
tional financial operations, some of which 
are closely related to commercial transac- 
tions. In fact, while the movement of 
goods was being greatly curtailed, our re- 
ceipts from interest, bond redemptions, 
and. amortization on American long-term |! 
investments abroad, including payments 
on our Government's war-loan account, 


reached a new record total of $1,300,000,- 1929 


‘country third rank in the list of eo 
recipients of American tourist expertdi- 
tures. 
United States, 


country, 


in the face of an increase in capital ex- 
ports, 
and a decrease in the “favorable” balance 
of trade. 
net gain of this country’s monetary metal, 
, after 
representing the property of foreign finan- | 


private long-term American 
abroad follows in full text: 


and investment division has completed a 
several years’ program in arriving at a new 
estimate of private 
investments abroad. 





only very slightly offset 


bulk more and more as a factor 
ffering support to international exchange 


During 1930 the ag- 


This year’s study shows that during 
930 gold flowed into the. United States 


a decline in merchandise exports, 


The movement resulted in a 


allowing for earmarked deposits 
ial institutions, of $278,000,000. 

The section of the study dealing with 
investments 


Within the last few weeks the finance 


long-term American 
Several years were 


; the results were published last year 





terest 


jing 1930; 


| erations. 


Of that 
have been 


The yields of such issues as are dupli- 


due 


rived from Canada, 


total 








Foreign Investments of Americans 
Are Shown to Total 15 Billion Dollars | 





cated by reason of being both a public 
These outlays by the people of the | offering and a ‘direct 
counted among the direct 
y expenditures of foreign tourists in this | The figure for the yield from outstand- 

ing securities previously floated here in 
|the next table includes a half-year’s divi- 
|dend on all securities brought out during | 
|the first half of 1930. 
| total, $20,000,000 was deducted as the in- 
foreigners 
ring all past years, 
and $12,000,000 was added as 
| interest received on bonds retired during 
1930 by sinking fund and redemption op- | 
The net yield in 1930 of Ameri- 
|can long-term investments abroad, other 
than direct investments, 
$428 558,000. 


| Direct Investment 


Income $397,518,000 


The income derived from our direct in- 
vestments abroad is herein 
$397,518,000—of which $123,428,000 was de- 
$108,240,000 from Eu- 
rope, $120,700,000 from Latin America, and 
$45,150,000 from Africa, Asia, 
a portion 
“plowed back” 
surplus and hidden reserves), 


required to compile and check annual smaller balance actually 
schedules of foreign securities publicly of- to this country. 
|fered in the United States from 1900 to! jn” js offset herein by 


figure for new direct investments abroad 


The 











U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Ee ae Accepted by Bank 
That Later Failed 


July 6. 
Réceipts 
| Customs receipts ......... sees $1,5094,728.63 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Re 1,332,976.38 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
WAU ocessccsnsesveceseseuee 1,529,095.16 
|. Miscellaneous receipts ......... 2,154,777.87 
Total ordinary receipts .... $6,611,578.04 
Public debt receipts .......... 200,000.00 
|. Balance previous day ......... 448 047,971.70 











vi | re es Rk $454,859,549.74 
Expenditures 
General expenditures seeeees $20,078,614.35 
Interest on public debt -  2,086,907.36 
Refunds of receipts 362,970.63 
investment are | Panama Canal 14,434.65 
investments. | ali other 400,509.33 


. $22,142,417.66 
1,862,097.50 
- 430,855,034.58 


SOME - scwanse bungee 
Public debt expenditure 
Balance today 


of the instrument 


wrom Gn@ Graeme) Total .....cbiiccciavacerse “$454,859,549.74 


securities 
includ- 


on 


about 600 British corporations averaged | 
earnings of 89 per cent on total share | 
capital. Over 35 per cent of our direct 
investments in Europe are in Great 
| Britain. It is also known that most of 
the substantial investments in Europe by 
American automobile corporations are es- 
pecially profitable. Again, our direct in- 
vestments in Europe are featured by a 
large proportion of public-utility holdings 
which are known to be remunerative and 
little subject to depression. It would seem 
to be reasonable, then, to estimate our 
net earnings in that area at 8 per cent 
of total direct investments there, or $108,- 
240,000. 


handed down. 


I. Moses Seltzer. 


is estimated at 


estimated at 
draft, 


and Oceania. |further explained. 


is estimated to 
(by additions to 
leaving a 
to be remitted 
portion “plowed 
additions to the 


Latin America Figures 


Show Operating Loss 


Latin America.—An accurate estimate 
of the net earnings on our investments in 
Latin America presents more sérious diffi- 
culties. The fruit companies, notably, 


acceptance. 


The decision was announced 
case of The Bank of United States v. 
According to the opin- 
ion of the court thé bank at the request 
of the defendant issued a letter of credit 
in favor of a seller-beneficiary, agreeing 
to accept the draft of the beneficiary and 
pay it at maturity in consideration of the 
promise to the bank by the defendant, a 
customer, to put it in funds with which 
to retire the acceptance. 

The bank, after having accepted the 
failed and was therefore unable to 
honor the acceptance at maturity, 
The defendant cus- 
tomer was held by the court to be re- 
lieved of the obligation it assumed under 
the letter of credit contract with the bank 
to furnish funds with which to retire the 








Ruling on Draft 


\Failure to Pay Acceptance* 
Held to Relieve Customer 
Of Obligation Under Let- 


ter of Credit Agreement 


New York, N. Y., July 8. 


A bank which after accepting a drat 
is placed in receivership before payment 
may not 
|against a customer at whose request the 
bank had established a credit for the 
transaction, according to a ruling of the 


Appellate Division, First Department, of 
London Economist shows that during 1930 | the Supreme Court of New York, 


recover 


just 


in the 


it is 


The bank’s claim on the letter of credit 
contract was dismissed by the court and 
judgment entered for the defendant. 
then in the 


000. in the Handbook of American Underwrit- quring 1930. made a good showing; but others, par- |” The refusal of the bank 
: ir For rities, pe Pr - » vields fr icly se- | ticularly . anion ‘ ; . 
Small Net Export tion Series No. 104, by Dr. Ralph A. Young |cuniiee “of” American? corporations. in. [Cicuatly, the sugar companies, actually |hands of the department of banking. to 
In Long-term Capital = — A = ioe “ re direct cluded in the direct investments—| panies are said to have declared dividends | failure of consideration under the letter 
Although ‘Americans bought foreign See kaa cons caen sublished as tradh amounting to $1,145,000,000 at the end of | out of reserves which constitutes a “plow- | of credit contract, the court held, which 
stocks and bonds in the international se- F t ; €/1929—have been calculated separately | ing out.” In order to make an estimate of | discharged the bank’s customer of its 
curity markets to the amount of $360,- nformation Bulletin No. 7317 by Paul D. wherever their weighted average rate the rate of return on our Latin American 


000,000, the purchase and repatmation by 
foreigners of foreign securities previously 
accumulated here involved total pay- 
ments of $806,000,000; with the result that 
these operations necessitated the remit- | 
tance to this country by foreign banks or 
other transfer agencies of a net sum of 
nearly $450,000,000. 

These payments, together with the fact 
that the year’s purchases by foreigners of 
American stocks and bonds were more 
than $100,000,000 in excess of the amount 
paid here for American securities repur- | 
chased from foreign holders, accounted 
largely for the year’s relatively small net 
export of $290,000,000 in long-term 
capital. 

In addition to the decline in the net 
export of long-term capital, the year's in- 
ternational transactions were character- 
ized by an unusually large outflow of 
funds from the American money market 
which foreigners had carried on deposit 
here or had invested in the financial mar- 


Dickens (10 cents). 


voted to eliminating duplication from the 
two studies just cited; 
eign securities taken in the United States 
before 1914 and for those privately taken 
since then; 
redemption 
and for 
and from the United States through stock 
| markets” 
by countries. 


study 
ment division. 
figures are 
that finely 
not be obtained; but the median figures 
are, 
carefully 
ever 
debts to the United States Treasury, 


institutions, 


Several recent months have been de- 


to adding for for- 


to carefully allowing for bond- 
and sinking-fund payments 
“foreign securities transferred to 


; and to arranging the Statistics 


The estimates below are’ based on a 
made by the finance and invest- 
Maximum and minimum 
given to remind the reader 
exact valuations simply can 


nevertheless, believed to be the most 
based estimatgs of their kind 
published. They exclude (a) war 
(b) 
jnvestments in missionary and educational 
(c) the short-term loans, ad- 


vances, and deposits in foreign countries 
kets on a short-term basis. About $443,- tabulated herein in the section entitled 
000,000 of such bank deposits, and of capi- | “International movement of short-term 
tal loaned for short periods, went abroad capital’; and (d), investments by conti- 
some of it in the form of credit advances nental United States in Alaska, Hawaii. 
to foreigners by Americans. and Porto Rico—which are within our 
Differences in interest rates here and balance-of-payments area. They apply 
abroad only partially explain this move- to Jan. 1, 1931: : ’ 
ment. The heavy premium on American’ __ ; a 
dollars, existing throughout most of the Foreign Securities 
year, was possibly ‘more influential in 


causing the conversion of foreign dollar 
holdings into foreign currencies—one of 
various operations which offered a profit 
to foreigners. 

Also, the increase of American short- 
term advances to foreigners, possibly 
represented a piling up of items made tem- 
porarily uncollectible by the depression, 
and no less than $35,000,000 of those ad- 
vances consisted of assistance rendered by 
the Federal reserve banks through the pur- 
chase of acceptances in foreign countries. 


Actual Increase Shown 








Total Several Billion 


Latin America, $5,159,000,000 to $5,333,- 
000,000 ‘(median $5,246,000,000); Europe, 
$4,387,000,000 to $4,535,000,.000 ‘(median 
$4,461,000,000) ; Canada and Newfoundland, 
$3,730,000,000 to $3,854,000,000 ‘(median 
$3,792,000,000); Asia, Australia and rest 
of the world, $1,608,000,000 to $1,662,000,- 
000 ‘(median $1,635,000,000)); total $14,- 
884,000,000 to $15,384,000,000 ‘(median $15,- 
134,000,000. 

The median of the total range estimates | 
is $15,134,000,000. Foreign securities pub- 
licly offered in the United States and still 











Canada.—O 


$1,960,000,000. 


differed much from the average rate of 
return on the entire investment, as in the 
case of the Cuban sugar bonds. 
most cases these securities are the obliga- 
tions of the parent company rather than 
of the subsidiary company, statistics on 
average earnings on working capital 
the respective foreign countries provide an 
acceptable basis for 
turns on American investments there. 
direct 
Canada at the end of 1929 totaled about 
Data are not yet available 
for an accurate measure of the earnings 
of business ventures in Canada. but it is 
here assumed that they 


ur 


basis fairly close to 
the United States. 


our 

have 
amounts to an average return of 6.3 per 
cent on working capital. 
1,900 companies included in the National 
City Bank report was 5.7 
The April 11, 


direct 
earned 


Europe 


about 


The April bulletin of 
the National City Bank shows the 
net earnings to working capital made by 
1900 American corporations during 1930. 
Taking the ratios of the leading industries 
and applying them to our Canadian invest- | 
ments in similar industries, it is found that 
investments 


investments it wiil be necessary to deduct | 
approximately $500,000,000 of sugar in- 
vestments, leaving a balance of $3,018,000,- 
000 of other direct investments to figure 
on. 

According to the South American 
Journal of Nov. @2, 1930, British invest- 
ments in Latin America were netting an 
average return of 4.5 per cent in 1929. In 
view of the selectivity of British invest- 
ments in that area it is here estimated 
that American capital in Latin America 
earned approximately 4 per cent or $120,- 
700,000 in 1930. 

Africa, Asia, and Oceania.—The rate of 
return on our investments in these areas 
is arbitrarily set at 7 per cent, no definite 
data being available. It would seem, how- 
ever, that investments in such distant 
areas would be extremely selective and 
would yield high returns. Allowing for 
(1) probable mortality of some of these 
enterprises and (2) sharp decreases in 
earnings in a period of depression, it is 
c timated that our direct investments in 
these areas earned $45,150,000. 

The attached table shows, by countries, 
; the estimated or computed income and 
debt service receipts during 1930 of Amer- 
jican long-term loans and_ investments 
} abroad, including the war debts. Esti- 


As in 


in 


calculating the re- graphic divisions. 


investments in 


to be $826,076,000. 


operated on a 
similar ventures in 


rates of | 


half-year’s imports. 
are subject, 
tractions 


and 


in Canada must 


chandise, 
$123,428,000, which eae 


tract 
The ratio for all 


numerous invisible 


per cent. 
1931 issue of the 





promotions. 


exports. 


promise and entitled him to demand of 
the plaintiff bank the return of the trust 
receipt which he had given the bank, as 
security for the obligation. 


mated yields on direct investments, _ 
ever, are shown, not by countries (except 
in the case of Canada), but by grand geo- 
The estimated total 
yield and income in 1930 of private long- 
term American investments abroad is seen 


The estimated total income and service 
receipts of the United States in 1930 from 
long-term foreign investments is seen to 
be $1,380,000,000. The total of merchan- 
dise imports during the second half of 
1930 was only $1,325,000,000. 
debt-service receipts can come only in 
the form of merchandise—as many per- 
sons assert—they would have exceeded that 
Any such payments 
however, to the law of de- 
They tend, 
of course, to promote our imports of mer- 
but they tend similarly to de- 
from our exports of merchandise; 
they tend, also, to promote our numerous 
invisible imports and to detract from our 
England's 
debt-service receipts are usually estimated 
to be somewhat larger than ours. 


If our annual 





CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 


BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Statement of Condition at Close of Business, June 30, 1931 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . ‘i 
United States Government Securities oe 
Other Bonds and Securities . . .....-. 
Loans: Demand . . .. . $ 209,342,565.87 
Time 353,193,310.68 
Stock in Federal Senn: iad je ea es 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances . . . 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold ; 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected . . . . .. 
Genk Building 2. 5 tt ttt tt 


$ 181,453,322.30 
200,748,394.60 
79,578,554.51 


562,5359876.55 
4,200,000.00 
19,756,557.19 
31,886,703.37 
31,018,129.22 
2,989,929.78 
15,000,000.00 


$1,129,167,467.52 


LIABILITIES 

Copital . . 2 6 es 
Surplus. . . « « - 
Undivided Profits . . 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Dividend Payable July 1 ‘ 
Reserve for Taxes and Interest . ea sae oe 
Deposits: Demand . . . - $583,486,495.15 

Time . re 287,453,569.77 
Liability under Letters of Credit . i. hoe ee 
Liability under Acceptances . . i. +a 
Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold ° © 
Discount Collected but Not Earned . . qo 


$  75,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 
7,529,183.35 
10,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
12,580,540.85 


870,940,064.92 
20,942,769.45 
32,088,436.74 
31,018,129.22 
1,068,342.99 


$1,129,167,467.52 
Invested Capital , Over $ 170,000,000* 


Deposits . . - $ 870,940,064 
Resources $1, 129 167,467 


. Capital $20,000,000 


* The capital stock of ihe Continental Illinois Company is held in trust for the stockholders 
of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 





Continental Illinois Company . 








INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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State Agency Endeavors to Obtain Adequate 
Financial Support for Criminal’s Depend- 
ents From Public and Private Sources 


By FREDERICK A. MORAN 


Erecutive Director, Executive Department, Division of Parole, State of New York 


© THE men in the long gray line con- 

fined in our State prisons the two red- 

letter days in their lives are the day the 
prison doors close behind them and the day 
the doors open;for their return to society. 
In every prison cell one is apt to find a Cal- 
endar and each day in confinement is care- 
fully checked off. 

No one who enjoys liberty can possibly 
understand what a day means in the life of 
a caged man. It is easy enough for prison- 
ers to get adjusted to the routine of prison 
existence but the loss of liberty is something 
to which no prisoner ever becomes reconciled. 

+ + 

Comparatively few law-abiding citizens 
have contact with criminals and most of 
them seldom, if ever, visit a prison. If they 
were to watch the long gray line of convicts 
pass before them in a prison yard, any pre- 
conceived notions regarding the criminal type 
would disappear. The delusion or false be- 
lief that persons who offend against the laws 
of society are different from you and me, is 
in a measure responsible for the slow devel- 
opment of a rational program for the pre- 
vention of crime and intelligent treatment of 
offenders. 

The establishment of the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira more than half a 
century ago symbolizes for all those inter- 
ested in criminology and penology something 
more than a new method of institutional 
treatment. For the date, 1876, marks the 
death of the inherited idea that the sole aim 
of society differ from other people, is in a 
measure responsible for the slow development 
of a rational program for the prevention of 
crime and intelligent treatment of offenders. 

This date also marks the beginning of pa- 
role, for parole was first yised when the re- 
formatory was established at Elmira. Today 
some kind of parole laws are in operation in 
all but two States of the Union. The diver- 
sity of these laws, the apparent indifference 
on the part of those responsible for the selec- 
tion of offenders for release, and the hap- 
hazard, inadequate, and unscientific methods 
of supervision have resulted in vehement but 
justifiable criticisms being levelled against 
the administration of parole. In this State 
periodically since parole was first used, inter- 
ested agencies and public-spirited citizens 
called attention to the fact that the various 
boards of parole were faced with the impos- 
sible task of attempting to select individuals 
for parole and to supervise them with a staff 
insufficient in number either to make neces- 
sary investigations or to give needed super- 
vision to released prisoners. 


An outstanding and distinctive feature of 
the work of the Division of Parole is the in- 
creased consideration and treatment of the 
man’s individual needs and the preparatign 
of the environment to which the man will re- 
turn. This cardinal principle of good parole 
work is provided for in the law and is being 
followed in actual practice. To use social 
work jargon, the Board of Parole stands com- 
mitted to do a case work job, and this means 
that the problems presented by the members 
of the families of prisoners and parolees— 
poverty, ill health, education, employment, 
recreation, etc_—must be considered and, if 
possible, solved. The case work method is 
the acceptance and the putting into practice 
of the idea that no man can be treated as an 
isolated unit; that he must be considered in 
relation to his background, his friends, his 
occupation, his religion and his community 
status. 

* 


To each of the four State prisons and to 
the Elmira Reformatory has been assigned 
one or more representatives of the Division 
of Parole to handle problems relating to pa- 
role or to the welfare of the families of men 
confined in institutions. Men shut. away 
from the world and deprived of that precious 
ning known as liberty, exhibit unusual in- 
terest in the welfare of their families. Per- 
haps the smart and obwous reply to a state- 
ment of this kind is that one would be more 
impressed if this interest had been shown 
prior to their commitment to an institution. 
Unfortunately, however, smart answers ‘do 
not solve social situations. 

Such people should consider what they 


C 
Rehabilitation 
in Utah 
spe Mash Hal 


Rehabilitation, State of 
Utah 


7. Federal and State efforts at vocational 
rehabilitation are more than justified by 

the fact that while it costs from $300 to 
$500 a year to maintain a person in an in- 
firmary or other public institution it costs on 
an average of only about $250 to rehabilitate 
a handicapped individual and place him in a 
position to support himself, probably during 
the remainder of his working days. 

In Utah the cost of rehabilitating 322 per- 
sons in the past 10 years has averaged $219.17 
per capita. This is some $30 below the na- 
tional avérage. 

Figures show that the first 108 persons re- 
habilitated in Utah had their earning power 
increased more than $1,000,000, assuming 
that all lived 20 years after rehabilitation. 
The per capita earnings of these persons at 
the time of injury averaged $636. The per 
capita earnings after injury and before re- 
habilitation averaged $178. The per capita 
annual earnings after rehabilitation was 
$927.15. The cost was $236.03. The annual 
gain in earning power was $513.12, or an in- 
crease of about $10,000 on a life expectancy 
of 20 years. : 

A recent check of 73 Utah cases showed 
that 60 were in employment, five had died, 
four had left the State, one was missing, one 
woman had married and two were tempo- 
rarily unemployed. 


would do if they were in prison and received 
a letter telling them that the dinner of their 
wife and child as well as their supper con- 
sisted of a loaf of stale bread and a can of 
beans and that there was no money to pur- 
chase needed supplies. For it should not be 
forgotten that men in prison have the same 
instincts and emotions as the rest of man- 
kind. Are the sentiments expressed in the 
following letter from a man 29 years of age 
who has been in prison 12 years and who 
has not seen any members of his family dur- 
ing this period, any different from what any 
son away from home for this period might 
write? 


“Even in the dark I try to keep my mind 
on my studies but a strong picture induced 
by the dark pushes ledger sheets and trial 
balances aside. If the night is cold my 
thoughts stray to the little flat in far-away 
New York. Have they-coal to keep them 
warm? Are their shoes as good for wet days 
as for dry days? Is it easier to let mother 
lie in bed than to lift her and roll her by 
the window? Are they tired of asking if she 
needs a glass of water? Who is working? 
Will they be able to get gas this month? Will 
the rent take away the meat for Sunday?” 


+ + 


In cases of this kind, at the request of the 
warden, the*Parole Board has an investiga- 
tion made. If the family is suffering from 
lack of food or needed medical care, the 
needs of the family are provided for through 
the cooperation of public and private social 
agencies. A report of the actual family sit- 
uation and the efforts made to meet the 
needs disclosed is then sent to the institution. 


The parole officer who interviewed the 
family of the above letter writer has had the 
satisfaction of knowing that his efforts in 
behalf of the family have been appreciated 
for the boy writes: “Only last night I re- 
ceived a letter from dad. He says that it is 
only since he heard of you and all your in- 
terest in us that the struggle to live won't 
be wasted for him. He asks me in his letter 
that you must think of him for not once 
sending you a word of gratitude for all you 
have done for me and for the happiness you 
have brought to our little home. But dad 
says his grammar in English is awful. But 
why don’t I just send you his letter and you 
can read it, too.” And in another letter he 
writes: “Here is my biggest surprise; last 
week I finished, actually completed the whole 
bookkeeping and accountancy course and to- 
day I received my diploma. It will never fit 
in this letter, it’s too big. I'll have to wait 
till you come to show it and to think I re- 
ceived it just when so many schools all over 
the country are giving diplomas to graduates 
from high schools, colleges and universities. 
As I read the graduation speeches and ad- 
dresses in the newspapers, I pictured myself 
in the audience as though the farewells, good 
lucks, and well wishes were meant for me, 
too.” 


Certainly men are apt to make better ad- 
justments to prison life if they are not men- 
tally tortured by the plight of their innocent 
dependants and certainly few, if any of us, 
want to see innocent people suffer. With the 
exception of a few of the European countries, 
particularly Germany, New York is the first 
State to inaugurate a social service bureau 
for prisoners. 


+ + 


Social workers interested in the problems 
of delinquency and crime have for a long 
time been insisting that there is no unit 
cause for crime. No one factor, mentality, 
economic conditions, nativity, or heredity, 
taken by itself, is very important as a cause 
of crime. A single trait or condition never 
produced criminal behavior. The opinions of 
social workers have been verified by studies 
made by crime commissions and research 
students connected with our large univer- 
sities. 

The factors causing crime run the gamut 
of personal shortcomings and social malad- 
justments. Over and over again these studies 
bring out the fact that in each individual 
case studied there were many causative fac- 
tors—bad or broken homes, poor neighbor- 
hoods, difficulties in school, dead and jobs, 
drunkenness, feeble-mindedness, poverty, 
mental abnormalities, low moral standards, 
and other factors that. might result in anti- 
social conduct. 


It needs to be stressed over and over again 
that no two individuals are alike simply be- 
cause they have committed the same crime. 
If successful results are to be attained in pa- 
role work, - careful consideration must be 
given to the study of the individual to deter- 
mine the conditions that have contributed to 
his delinquency. 


It is the policy of the Board of Parole, 
through its staff of parole officers, to inquire 
into the background of each prisoner.’ Facts 
are secured concerning the family life of the 
men, the make-up of the neighborhood in 
which he resided, the type of recreation he 
followed, his educational status, his religious 
interests, and his physical and mental con- 
dition. This information is secured by a 
frank and friendly interview soon after he 
reaches the institution, by personal contact 
with his family and his friends, and from 
the records of courts, public and private so- 
cial agencies and probation officers. 


In this way there becomes available a pic- 
ture of the men that cannot be ‘obtained 
from the information given on commitment 
papers. This information is of great value 
in forming a decision as to his release and 
for the formulation of the plan of treatment 
that will be followed upon his parole, 


+ + 

The Board of Parole stands committed to 
the individualized treatment of parolees. To 
the general public, to the men under its care 
and their families and to the men behind 
the prison walls, the Board of Parole gives 
its assurance that every possible aid will be 
given to help the parolee who desires to go 
Straight and regain his status in society and 
it also assures the public that the released 
offender who h@s no desire to reform will be 
returned to prison without undue delay. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


INDUSTRY’S DEPENDENCE 
ON MINERAL PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of Chemicals Included in Enterprises 
Aided by Research Work of Geological Survey 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The presént series deals with industrial chemicals. 


. By ROGER C. WELLS 


Chief Chemist, Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


HE goods that supply the complex 
7 needs of our present economic life— 

aside from foods—are so obviously 
products of manufacture that many peo- 
ple overlook the raw materials alto- 
gether. But going back far enough one 
comes finally to some product of mother 
earth—a mineral in the broadest sense. 


+ + 

Power is produced mainly from fuels, 
structural materials from rocks and ores, 
machines from metals, and drugs, pig- 
ments and fertilizers from various ron- 
metallic minerals. Some mineral com- 
modity lies back of or assists in the 
preparation of practically every manu- 
factured article. 

The United States Geological Survey 
explores the original sources of these 
commodities, describes their occurrence, 
and seeks to explain their origin. Such 
information is a guide in locating the 
new deposits that must continually be 
developed to maintain the steady flow of 
raw materials, or—what is equally im- 
portant—it saves many a fruitless search 
in unprofitable territory. This is a very 
different matter from merely cataloging 
mines. 

The science of geology is concerned 
with the history of the geologic periods 
during which the sedimentary rocks 
were formed, with the phenomena at- 
tendant on volcanism and the discharge 
from deep sources of the igneous rocks 
with which many ore deposits are ass@- 
ciated, with the age of minerals, with 
the origin and flow of heat in the earth, 
with the chemical changes involved in 
the weathering of rocks and the forma- 
tion of. new minerals, in short, with all 
the changes that have taken place in 
the crust of the earth in the past as 
well as those going on under our obser- 
vation at the present time. 

+ + 


A Division that has been increasing in 
importance rather rapidly in recent 
years deals with water alone, the many 
uses of which are familiar to everyone, 
but the economic value of which to large 
communities is seldom appreciated. Wa- 
ter often represents the grim choice be- 
tween survival or death to whole com- 
munities. Its use for power is also im- 


portant, both for power itself, and for 
light, heat, and the source of energy in 
the electrochemical industries. The geol- 
ogist is thus called on to study the role 
of water above ground, under ground, in 
the air, and in vegetation. 

The extent to which mineral products 
enter into industry is indicated by the 
fact that raw mineral products consti- 
tute more than half the freight handled 
by the railroads of the country. The 
chemical industries all draw on natural 
products for their basic materials. Sul- 
phur is an extremely important element 
in this regard. It is converted into sul- 
phuric acid which is used in almost 
every chemical industry, directly or in- 
directly. Ordinary salt is converted into 
a number of other sodium compounds, 
such as alkali and soda, which are used 
in making soap, glass, dyes, and many 
other chemical products. Some natural 
sodium compounds are used directly in 
the industries, but most of them must be 
refined. 

Recent explorations by the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines in 
Texas and New Mexico have lead to the 
discovery of potash resources that give 
promise of equaling those of France and 
Germany. An indication of potash was 
first noted in western Texas in 1911, in 
water from a boring at Spur, Dickens 
County, from a depth of about 2,200 
feet, as a result of tests suggested by J. 
A. Udden, of the Bureau of Economic 
Geology of Texas. In 1921 this Bureau 
and the Federal Geological Survey co- 
operated in collecting material from 
deep borings in western Texas which 
showed potash over a considerable terri- 
tory. 

+ + 

To principal potash mineral was that 

year identified by R. K. Bailey, a 
chemist in the Survey, as the sulphate 
mineral polyhalite, which carries about 
16 per cent of potash, and Congress ap- 
propriated money to be spent for boring 
test wells at points to be selected by the 
Survey. Beds of polyhalite were found 
at successive levels in some of these wells 
and in others which were drilled by pri- 
vate companies either in prospecting for 
oil or commercial deposits of potash 
mineérals. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 10, Mr. Wells continues his discussion of the scientific investi- 


gations of the Geological Survey. 


California’s New Traffic Laws 


Right to Arrest Slow Driver Is Recognized 
By MARSHALL A. PAGE 


Chief Clerk, Division of Motor Vehicles, State of California 


HE 1931 Legislature made numerous 

changes in the vehicle laws of California, 

many of which are of vital interest to 
the motorist. 


Practically every phase concerning the 
ownership, registration and operation of a 
motor vehicle is affected by this legislation. 
Many sections of the present act are rewrit- 
ten entirely to clear up ambiguities and to 
make the enforcement of the law less cum- 
bersome. 


The Breed bill embodied the principal 
changes, being a redraft of the present ve- 
hicle act aimed to improve the existing act 
and make the highways safer, while the 
Hornblower bill divorces the Division of Mo- 
tor Vehicles and the California Highway Pa- 
trol from the Department of Public Works 
and sets them up as a part of an independ- 
ent department of the State government with 
a director in charge who shall be a member 
of the Governor's cabinet. 


Both these bills have been signed by Gov- 
ernor James Rolph Jr., and will become ef- 
fective in August. 


Outstanding in public interest are the 
maximum speed limit changes im the Breed 
bill which raise the limit on the open road 
from 40 to 45 miles per hdéur; in residential 
districts from 20 to 25 miles per hour and in 
business districts from 15 to 20 miles an hour. 


The present limit of 15 miles in school 
zones, at blind intersections, grade crossings 
and around curves remaing unchanged. 


Motorists should note carefully that the 
increased speeds are permissible only when 
conditions permit such speeds with safety. 

To a degree, the new maximum limits are 
the results of a compromise as a very deter- 
mined effort was made in the Legislature to 
remove speed restrictions entirely. . This 
moye was opposed by officials of both the 
Patrol and the Division. 

A new section is added making it unlawful 
to drive at a speed so slow that the reason- 
able flow of traffic is retarded. Traffic officers 
are given authority to enforce this provision. 
This is the first legislative recognition of the 
fact that it may be as dangerous to drive 
slowly under some conditions as to drive too 
tast. 

The Legislature also recognized the fact 
that many cars may be operating along the 
highways in an unsafe condition. New pro- 
visions make it unlawful to operate such a 
vehicle and give traffic officers the &uthority 
to stop any car suspected of being mechani- 
cally unsafe. 

Enumerated below are other 
changes in the law: 

Definition of semitrailer amended to per- 
mit such vehicle to have more than one axle 
and two wheels. 

Motor cycles are included as emergency 
vehicles when publicly or privately owned if 


important 


used by a peace officer, forest ranger or fire 
warden. 


Division of Motor Vehicles required to fur- 
nish synopsis of California driving regula- 
tions with each registration. 


Serial numbers and number of cylinders 
required on application for registration in 
addition to present data. 


Provides that the Department of Public 
Works may issue a permit for the operation 
of a vehicle subject to registration when the 
operation is only for the purpose of crossing 
any highway from one property to another. 


Requires that certificates of registration 
and ownership for out of State cars be of a 
different color than those issued for resident 
cars. 


Plates must be installed at least 16 inches 
from the ground instead of 24. 


Requires the seller as well as buyer to no- 
tify Division of Motor Vehicles of sale or 
transfer of his interest in a vehicle. 


Nonresident cars are permitted to operate 
on nonresident plates as long as such plates 
are good in the State in which it registered. 
The present law requires a nonresident to se- 
cure a California license after he stays six 
consecutive months in the State. 

Garage keepers required to report to police: 
when they receive cars showing evidence of 
having been struck by bullets. 

Division must revoke the license of a minor 
upon death of parent or guardian who signed 
application for such license. 

Minimum age of person to whom license 
may be issued fixed at 16 instead of 14 years 
except upon special request of parent or 
guardian. 

Licenses of minors under 18 twice con- 
victed within six months for speeding, reck- 
less driving or driving while intoxicated must 
be revoked by Division after notification by 
court. 

Division permitted to impose restrictions 
on licenses issued to physically handicapped 
persons. 

Licenses of persons convicted of driving 
while intoxicated or hit and run shall be sus- 
pended unless and until they are able to give 
proof of finaneial responsibility by furnish- 
ing cash bonds, real estate or by proper in- 
surance. 

Provides a new schedule of stopping dis- 
tances for commercial vehicles other than 
those carrying passengers. 

Driver of. vehicle descending grade _ re- 
quired to back up to a place where vehicle 
coming up grade may pass. 

Pedestrians given the right of way at cross 
walks. 

Vehicles carrying explosives or inflamma- 
bles must display signs. 

Division authorized to conduct complete in- 
vestigations and research concerning the 
cause of motor. vehicle accidents. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


President o! the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897: 
“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a fair 
and reasonable estimate of their usefulness.” 
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Water Resources + + + + + 


Director of Public Works in Ohio Discusses 
Various Means of Protecting Regions 
Against Recurrence of Drought Conditions 


By A. T. CONNOR 


Director, Department of Public Works, State of Ohio 


HE Dayton Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, has recently filed 
with the Department of Public Works of 

Ohio a comprehensive report of its survey 
and investigation of theebeneficial uses and 
control of the water resources of the Muskin- 
gum and Tuscarawas River Valleys and their 
tributary streams. 

The inhabitants of the Tuscarawas and 
Muskingum Valleys live in constant fear of a 
repetition of the 1913 flood with its loss of 
life and great destruction of property; to 
this has been added a second dread, namely, 
the lack of water, brought about by the 
baleful effects of the drought of 1930, which 
worked great hardships upon approximately 
one-fourth of the entire population of the 
State, while a much larger portion of the 
population suffered a loss of a considerabie 
portion of their agricultural products. 


+ + 


Over a considerable portion of eastern and 
southern Ohio, during this drought period, 
many municipalities were’ compelled to re- 
strict the use of water to bare necessities, 
even prohibiting the use of water for laundry 
and bathing purposes, while many of these 
cities and towns were practically without fire 
protection for many months; wells that had 
never before failed to furnish water in 
abundance for domestic purposes, went dry, 
causing untold hardships to the inhabitants 
of those living in the drought areas of the 
State. 


Water is our most valuable natural re- 
source. It limits the growth of population 
and industrial development. Man’s uses of 
water are legion, and are continually in- 
creasing. Where the concentration of large 
populations and industry is rapid and in- 
tense, the demands for suitable water supply 
becomes a permanent issue, and enormous 
sums are expended to satisfy this demand. 


Water supply, unlike coal, if properly con- 
served is not consumed by use. The supply 
is constantly replenished through rainfall. 
The value of water supply, however, is de- 
veloped only through its beneficial use, and 
while the water may not be destroyed, con- 
ditions may arise, such as the occupation of 
reservoir sites by other projects, which will 
make impossible the future beneficial devel- 
opment of the water resources now available. 
On the other hand a water supply that is 
developed and put to some good use is likely 
to remain available for future generations. 

Since the great Mississippi flood of 1927 
much publicity has been given to the “con- 
trol at source” plan of dealing with surface 
water run-off. From the standpoint of farm- 
ing, soil conservation and local water supply 
this merits careful study. As a panacea for 
the control of great floods, however, it may 
be dismissed from serious consideration. 


The American farmer has been harsh in 
his treatment of the soil. The obvious rea- 
son is that land is plentiful and cheap, and 
when one area has been destroyed by surface 
wash and gullying, another is readily avail- 
able. Development of intensive farming 
methods and labor-saving farm implements 
have also tended to greatly reduce the re- 
quired acreage, so there has been as yet no 
gerat pressure toward saving of land. The 
splendid and persistent work of research and 
publicity on the part of various branches of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, however, is gradually making itself felt. 


+ + 


In spite of our tremendous land area the 
importance of soil conservation can hardly be 
overstated. Soil washed from farm hillsides 
flows out to the sea and cannot be reclaimed. 
Centuries are required to replace only small 
quantities from rock weathering. Unchecked 
erosion has converted many a beautiful hill- 
side into ugly, barren, desert-like waste. 


Because the destruction of soil washing is 
largely irreparable, our national patrimony is 
lost when it takes place. As a matter of long- 
time public policy the prevention of soil 
washing by national or State assistance is 
justified, even when immediate economic re- 
turns are small. 


Many of the steep slopes of the Muskin- 
gum Basin are entirely unsuited to general 
farming. They are admirably adapted for 
forest, parks and game refuges. Some of the 
steep-sided valleys of this region afford 
scenic beauty that is not excelled in any part 
of the country, and the State might do well 
to consider means of preserving some of these 
areas as recreational playgrounds and game 
preserves. 


Check dams have been widely advocated 
as a means of preventing soil erosion, and of 
conserving water supply. The object of check 
dams is to place them at sufficiently frequent 
intervals, or make them high enough to ef- 
fectively check the flow of water. Various 
materials are used in their construction and 
may include brush, logs, stones, wire fence, 
straw, posts, sandbags, earth and concrete, 
and the methods of construction vary as 
widely as the materials. Such dams may be 
valuable to prevent soil erosion, but for water 
storage, except for domestic purposes, they 
are so expensive as to be entirely impracti- 
cable. 

Nevertheless, the benefits to be derived 
from check dams, as well as from proper 
methods of soil conservation, crop selection 
and forestation’ are often thoroughly worth 
while for the saving of soil and for local con- 
servation of water supply. They sometimes 
may afford a practical means to the individ- 
ual farmer for providing a measure of crop 
insurance by conserving ground water. | 

+ * 

Small storage reservoirs affoftd an excellent 
means of local water conservation. A reser- 
voir, however, unless constructed on the very 
top of a hill, usually requires a dam, and this, 
in turn, a spillway of sufficient size and sta- 
bility to safely pass flood flows. Such a 
structure, whether large or small, requires 
engineering skill and experience for its sat- 
isfactory execution, and it may be added that 
the only kind of a storage reservoir to be 
safely built by the average layman is one on 
the top of a hill where it would catch only 
the rain falling directly upon it. 

Surface reservoirs have an advantage over 
ground storage in that they provide a defi- 


nite quantity of water which can be com- 
puted within fairly close limits. The uncer- 
tain elements regarding supply are amount 
of rainfall and the resultant tributary run-off. 
Records are scant, short and scattered, but 
sufficient data is generally available to afford 
a satisfactory basis of design. Evaporation 
seepage through the dam and percolation 
loss are capable of close estimate. With the 
clay soil generally available in this region 
the last two may be negligible in amount. 


+ * 

For storing large quantities of water, a sys-° 
tem of many small reservoirs is so very much 
more expensive than a few large ones that 
small reservoirs may be dismissed from con- 
sideration. This statement is based on very 
extensive study and long practice and is 
made with full assurance of its accuracy. 


Large storage reservoirs, as a rule, are 
much more economical for a given amount of 
water control than small ones. They provide 
a positive, definite means of water conserva- 
tion, stream regulation and flood control 
which may be made to benefit communities 
far downstream as well as those in their im- 
mediate vicinity. They cannot, as a rule, be 
built to advantage by individuals on account 
of their cost, but may be economically feasi- 
ble under organized effort by proper cooper- 
ation and coordination. 


Streams are the natural sewers or drainage 
arteries. of their tributary areas. They must 
carry off the wastes and pollution of the 
countryside. This is as much their natural 
function as to supply water for our use and 
convenience. So much progress has been 
made in methods of sewage treatment and 
purification that almost any degree of pollu- 
tion can be satisfactorily removed. Certain 
trade wastes, however, are very difficult or 
almost impossible of satisfactory treatment 
and can be properly taken care of only by 
dilution and stream carriage. Concentrated 
populations also contribute a certain amount 
of pollution to streams which can only be 
disposed of by dilution and carriage. These 
conditions require a certain minimum stream 
flow if satisfactory or tolerable sanitary con- 
ditions are to be maintained. 


Farming methods, forestation and check 
dams may at best provide a local but limited 
regulatory effect and cannot be relied on for 
majar control in the main streams, even if 
intensely practiced on large areas. Ground 
storage is limited by the volume of ground 
available and by its absorptive capacity. The 
slow release of this water benefits the low 
water flow of streams. This is a most impor- 
tant consideration because during Summer 
months rainfall seldom penetrates to such 
depths that it is not brought back by capil- 
larity or plant roots, and springs which fur- 
nish stream flow in the Summer must there- 
fore derive their supply largely from deep 
percolation of Winter and Spring precipita- 
tion. 

+ + 


As has already been indicated, the best 
known means of stream flow regulation is by 
reservoir control. Unlike ground storage, its 
amount and effect can be-definitely calcu- 
lated within narrow limits. It is not eco- 
nomically feasible to control the rate and 
time of release of ground water flow, but the 
flow from surfaee reservoirs can be controlled 
at will to produce the most beneficial results. 


Providing Medical 
Service for 
Rural Areas 


By 


Dr. Charles Duncan 
Secretary, Board of Health, 
State of New Hampshire 


HE problem of how to provide medical 
7 service has long been a troublesome one 

in rural New Hampshire as doctors be- 
gan drifting away from the family practi- 
tioner type to interest themselves in becom- 
ing specialists. 


As a result towns began raising stipends 
by appropriations to attract doctors to the 
countryside and this practice of subsidy, al- 
though never very successful, found sanction 
in State law which permitted such appro- 
priations to be made by towns. 


The 1931 Legislature granted an even 
greater extension of this power of appropria- 
tion when it adopted a statute which becomes 
chapter 90 of the Session Laws. This new 
section provides that appropriations not only 
may be made by an individual town for the 
support of a physician, but “two or more 
towns may each make appropriations for the 
joint support of the same physician, who 
shall be a resident in one of the said towns. 
The selectmen of the several towns making 
appropriations for the support of the Same 
physician shall constitute a board for the 
purpose of employing and dismissing such 
physician.” ? 

This law went a step further than other 
laws had gone with respect to the rural 
health problem when it provided that similar 
joint appropriation could be made for the 
support of hospitals, clinics, health centers. 

Although the lack of resident physicians 
has worried many towns, State health au- 
thorities are unaware of any very great suf- 
fering caused by such a lack. This may be 
due to the constantly increasing services ren- 
dered citizens of the State through the State 
Health Department and probably more to 
improvement in roads and the fact that they 
are kept open in Winter which allows doctors 
to reach more easily remote areas. 

New Hampshire now maintains a corps of 
trained nurses to aid in maternity and child 
welfare work. These nurses are assigned 
definite areas 0: the State to cover and under 
the leadership of a State Director who super- 
vises the program. Mothers and children are 
personally visited in one part of the better 
health program while clinics and conferences 
are constantly being arranged for the benefit 
of those who may come to hear lectures and 
discussions of health problems. 





